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TIEBE is one standing objection against most existing school books, and 
that is their high pricey — a consequence of their large size. A boj has put 
into his hand a school book which costs from two to ten shillings, and which 
he cannot work through within three or four years. Long before the end of 
this time the boj has become disgusted with the book — and, perhaps, with 
the snttject also. He abhors the very sight of its well-thumbed pages. He 
has a strong feeling, too, that he has not been making progress in all these 
jears. If the very same book had been given him in portions, each of which 
might have been fully conquered and made part of his mental stock in half a 
year, the pupil would haye had a strong feeling of progress and mental 
power, ana would haye hailed his arrival at a new part of the subject with 
keen pleasure. 

It is on this principle that the present series is to be constmoted. Each 
book will contam only such a quantity of matter as it is belieyed a boy of 
ayerage abilities may, with average application, ftilly master in the course of 
half a year. Each book will be carefolly graduated into its successor ^ and ' 
fhe highest possible degree of clearness and completeness of statement will be 
aimed at. If, then, a boy has thoroughly ^t up one book, he will naturally 
be promoted to the next book on that subject in the series ; and this change 
will form at once a mark of past progress and an incitement to new exertion, 
ju he has not, he must continue to work in that book until he is able to 
approach the following one. Thva a boy who has passed through his half- 
yearly course with moderate success will be presented, at the opening of a 
new naif, with a freith set of books; his ambition will be gratifieo, his merit 
openly acknowledged, and his curiosity incited and engaged to open the new 
course with eagerness and diligence. 

The books of this series will be written by men who not only thoroughly 
understand their subject, but can place it in the fullest and clearest light; 
ean view it from every possible stand-point that may be made available for 
the young intellect: can surround the subject with aptest illustration, and 
elucidate It by the udfaiiLHUMdMyHlUUftli^ ^^'^ impart freshness to 
old sttlijects, and ^. - - ^^^^^^vf interest, and, by their 

understanding of,{ ,' ' . 1 feelings of the young, 

ean interest and « Bwork. ^ 

The books wii ftd into lessons: and m 

general, every pq I save time and trouble 

on the part of thl ■ the part of the pupil. 

^•aoh set of five] le lesson, in which the 

liient pohit of tn ^ -^ 1 in diiXbrent language; 



and, as a general principle, constant reference will be made to what has pre- 
ceded, while the maxim of yaried repetition — ^repetition without monotony-— 
will never be lost sight of. 

Each book will contain the largest possible collection of exercises— of the 
most varied character, always carefallj gradoated, and, in general, constrno- 
tiye as well as analytic. The pupil wUl be first led to a general statement 
or role by a few easy exercises : he will then baye more difficult exercises 
founded upon that general statement or rule, and then exercises on the ex- 
ceptions to the rule. Perfect intelligence of a theory will thus be secured 
biy extraordinary fullness of practice— the method of nattireinall intellectual 
procedm-e. 

" The Editor and "Writers of this Series are profoundly convinced that tha 
first feeling that should be instilled into a boy is the feeling of pouxr^) taA 
that, with this view, every subject ought to be approached by the easiest 
steps and the most gradual synthesis^ The naturu difficulties m the winr of 
teachers and learners are so great, that they may well dispense with aittincial 
obstacles raised by the compilers of school books. . The common feiEsling of 
school boys towards their work is that of disappointmenMndi discouragement; 
it ought, to be one of mastery and zest. The distinctive features of these 
School Books will, therefore, be 

SHOBTNESS, CLEARNisSUSl* GRADTJATrlOl^, PRACTICALITY, 

AKD CHEAf»NESS. 

Each Work of the Series appears in two forms— one in a stout binding, 

pri6e sixpiJiTcir; 

r 

the ot'her in extra binding, 

0Ni3 SflliiLIN'Gf. 



THB HERBITRT SERIES OP SHORT SOHOOI, 
BOOKS. J 

Th& Fibst Foxtb Wobks ov thb Series are now r«ady, and mi^ be had 
of A« IRELAND. & CO., Pall Mall Oourr^ Manchester; ISntPKnr, 
MAiffiHALL, AHD Co., 4^ Stationers' HaU Court, London; and all 
Booksellers. 

\ N EAST ENGLISH GRAIiiLMAR FOR BEGINJSTERa 
jt\. < BOOK FIRST : Being a l^lain Doctrine of Words and Sentenced, 
with 162 Exercises. By J. M. D. MEiKLEJomr, M.A. 

AN BAST ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS^ 
Of Sentences, Words, and their Growths BOQK SECOND: 
This Part contains a Full anud Systematic Exposition of the Analysis of 
Simple Sentences, with 98 Exercises. 

GRADUATED ARITHMETIC—BOOK FIROT 

Notation and the Four Simple Rules, with Eleven Hundred Examples* 

A Key to thb Abithicetio, Pbiob Sizfbnce. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PEESS. 

" Westmiksteb RbvubW." 

** The first of the Herbert Series of School Books has just been issaed, 
being * An easy English Grammar for beginners/ The plan of the Grammar 
seems a good one. If tbe whole series be as carefallj compiled, as well 
printed, and as lovr in price, as this specimen, it will prove of great service 
to all engaged in education." 

" Athenjeum.'* 

"*The distinctive features,* we are told, in these school books will be 
' shortness, clearness, graduation, practicality, and cheapness ;* and we can 
bear testimony that this is the case with the first. The author expresses him- 
self with great plainness, and at the same time is not regwrdless of accuracy. 
His definitions of the parts of speech are rather different from those generally 
given, nor do we consider them free from objection ; but they are framed 
upon the spund principle that the class to which a word is to be referred 
depends upon the function it performs in a sentence ; and are avowedly — like 
the whole book — in a rudimentary form, to be modifi d aud completed at a 
more advanced stage. A large portion of the work is taken up with a series 
of exercises— both analytic and synthetic — which cannot be done without 
great advantage. The author calculates that a child of average capacity 
can get through the whole book in five months. Without pretending to 
determine how far this is just, we can safely say tiiat whatever time it takes 
will be well spent, if the directions to teachers are carried out. When we 
add that the book, though wellprinted and strongly bound, is published at 
sixpence, we think we have sumcientiy established its claim to a favourable 
reception." 

*' Cbitio.** 

** This little manual is intended to be the first of a graduated series of 
educational works, which shall be at once cheap, handy, and simple. The 
publishers promise that 'the books of this series will be written by men 
who not only thoroughly understand tiieir subject, but can place it in the 
fullest and clearest light; can view it from every possible stand-pomt that 
may be made available for the ^oung intellect ; can surround the subject 
with aptest illustration, and elucidate it by Uie fullest and simplest expla- 
nation; can impart freshness to old subjects, and win from the new all 
possible stores of interest ; and, by their understanding of, and sympathy 
with, the wants and feelings of the ^oung, can interest and excite them in 
their every-day school work.* This is undoubtedlpr a very ambitious 
standard ; and we, for our part, are not acquainted wiih any other school- 
book in the English language which would nearly satisfy it. The first 
elements of every science must necessarily, we think, be to some extent 
wearisome to the learner ; and no amount of * crusttda olandd' can altogether 
obviate this. The little work before us is, however, a step in the right 
direction. It is short, clear, and simple; evidently the work of a writer 
who has bestowed some thought upon his subject ; and taken considerable 
pains to express his meaning lucidly and concisely.** 



The head of a large educational establishment says: " The first maanal 
is unquestionably the most rational and useful work of the kind ever 
published, and I mtend to introduce it to oar large classes here.** 
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PREFACE. 



This third ^ art contains nearlj twice as much matter as either of the 
two former parts; bat, if the others have been faithfally got up, it 
can be worked through in the same time. It connects itself im- 
mediatelj with the first part, and forms along with it a tolerablj 
complete course of English Grammar— as it is taught in schools, 
apart from or independently of what is commonly called analysis. 
But, in fact, the one pannot prosper without the other; and it is no 
exaggeration to saj that the only kind of accurate mcDtal training 
which can be had by those who have no opportunity of receiyiog 
thorough instruction in the classics is to be obtained through careful 
and copious work in analysis. Shakspere and Milton, Tennyson and 
Browning, offer many hard intellectual language-nuts to crack, which 
are not unworthy of the notice of a good classical scholar. 

It is to be hoped that no one will find the few new terms employed 
in this third part stumbling-blocks in his way. I have frequently 
been asked why I introduced the Dative case into thb Gramnuir. To 
this the only possible reply is : That neither I nor any person intro- 
duced, or could introduce, that case into the language ; it has always 
been there. The same reply may be made to the same question 
regarding the Qtrund. We used to be informed, by the older and 
less enlightened grammarians, that the InfiniHve was construed with 
Nouns, Adjectiyes, &c. ; but no one could ever understand how this 
was possible, and the feeling induced in the mind of the pupil was that 
the Infinitive could be construed with anything. The complete solu- 
tion of the Syntax of such phrases as ** He was shown over the 
house," "He was promised a bishopric"*— which many grammar- 
writers have with their usual rashness pronounced to be ^*bad 
grammar^-^is only one of the successes that may be expected when 
the Ei^liah language is conscientiotisly examined. 

•Page 29. 



U PBEFACfK. 

It is reoommended that the Bnles of Syntax should be learned by 
heart^bnt only after they have been tborongbly understood, and 
to some extent practically used in exercises. It is of the highest 
importance to teach a pupil early to distingaish between ffood 
Englith and good grammar. Good English may be bad grammar, 
and contrariwise. One thing the English people hare the strongest 
repugnance to ; and that is, to show that they are thinking about the 
gramnutical correctness of a sentence. Hence they always have 
said, and always will say, ** Where is my hat and stick ?** ** Here is 
a knife and fork ;** and hence they will soon come always to say, 
" Who did you give the note to?** and so on. This repugnance is in 
accordance with good taste, and with a right sense of the fitting. 
Grammatical rules are the skeleton of a language ; and, just as 
beauty is destroyed when the bones of an animal are too prominent, 
so the grace and ease of a language are destroyed, when a too 
careful attention to stiff and unbending grammatical rules is visible. 

The exercises for this part, as well as those of the former parts, 
have been prepared by James D. Meiklejohn, B.A., of Ecoles. 

I haTe received most valuable assistance from the works of Matzner, 
Fiedler, and Sachs.* 

J. IL D. MEIKLEJOHN. 
Anodbfi, Ockto 3, 1864. 



* WteHensohafUidie Grammatik d. Xngliioheii Spradhe, finter Band ton 
Eduard Fiedl'^r. Zweiter Band von Dr. Carl Sachs. 

Engliflche Orammatik, von Eduard Mtttzner. JSmter u. Zweiter TheQ. It It 
a pitj that th«re are no books half so good in the Engliah liuigua0«i 



AN EASY ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
FOR BEGINNERS. 



PART vn. 



OF THE CHANGES OR INFLECTIONS OP WORDa 

We must now acquaint ourselves more fully than 
we did in Part IL, with the changes or inflections 
which words undergo. 

CHAPTER I. 
Op the Ixflections op Nouns.* 

HUHBEB. 

In Old English, or, as it is usually termed, Anglo- 
Saxon, the ending of the plural of Nouns was as. In 
later English it became es ; in modem English it 
became & 

* In this section mere ({aestions of spelling Lave been ayuided» 
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1. Of those whicli form their plural by adding en 
to the singular, some change the previous vowel, as 
brother, hreth-ren ; soWy swi-ne ; cow, M-ne* Children 
is a double plural. It was originally, and is still 
among the uneducated classes, childer. But it after- 
wards received the additional and unnecessary termi- 
nation of en. A double plural was also found in the 
word lamh-r-en* 

2. Some Nouns have two kinds of plurals, and of 
these one is like the singular. As : 

mnn^J^. ^^m^ft^SJS!!^* Plural of IHfiiniU 

SinguUxT. or o^I^^ Nvmbef! 

Fish Fish Fishes 

Wild-duck Wild-duck Wild-ducks 

Penny Pence Pennies 

Genius has in the plural geniuses, that is, very clever 
men; and genii, supernatural beings mentioned in 
Eastern tales. 

3. AIths and riches are not plurals. They are true 
singulars.t The old English for the one was aelmesse ; 
and the proper form of the other, which is a French 
word, is richesse, 

4. Some Nouns have no singular. As : 

Amends Folk| Nuptials Tidings 

Annals Measles Odds Victuals 

Hustings News Thanks Wages 

• We have also, in Old English, ctdveren; and we still have in 
Shropshire flen iorfieaa, and in Scotland ten for eyes. 

t Bat it is not incorreot now-a-dajs to use riches ad a plural Noun, 
t Fdika is a oolloquialism, if not a yulgar error. 
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5. Some Nouns ccmnot h&ve a siDgular. As : 

Bellows Scissors Spectacles 

Pincers Shears Tongs 

« 

6. Names of materials, and many abstract Nouns, 
cannot have a plural. As : 

Milk Silver Pride 

Gold Iron Sloth 

But when the names of materials are used to indicate 
varieties f or different kinds of these materials, they 
take a plural, as wines, teas, &e. ; so with abstract 
Nouns, as negligences, « 

7. Some Nouns alter their meaning entirely in the 
pluraL As : 

Iron Irons Good Goods 

8. We retain many foreign plurals, though we are 
slowly getting rid of some of them. As : Seraphiwi 
(Hebrew) ; Antipodes (Greek) ; Dilettanti (Italian) ; 
Animalcula (Latin). We have got rid of the foreign 
plui*als in Terminuses, Grpcuses, Aquariuma. 

9. There are many words that have no different 
form for the plural. As : sail (in the sense of ship) 
brace, pair, thousa/nd, deer, &c But, when we use an 
indefinitely numbering Adjective with pair, &c., a 
plural form must be used ; as several pairs, many 
dwusands. 
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OABS. 

1. The old form of the possessive case was es. Then 

the e was dropped, and the ' put in its place to show 

that something had been left out. We still find the es 

in Wedn-es-day =i Woden-es-day, that is, Woden's or 

Odin's day. The word needs is a possessive case, but 

without the apostropha It is equal to of need or oj 

necessity, 

My head is twice as big as yours : 
It therefore needs must fit. 

That is, It must of necessity fit. 

2. The old ending for the dative singular and 
plural^was m. This is found in the pronouns him and 
them, which are at present used either as datives or 
objectives ; and in whom, which is now used only as 
an oljective. 

3. The Saxons (or Old English) had another case, in 
addition to the five cases, called the ablative. It is 
translated by the word hy or in. We have only a few 
traces of it in our modem English, as in why, howy 
and the. Why means hy what reasoii ; how means in 
what way; and the (before comparatives) means hy 
that. Thus we say " The older he grows, the duller he 
becomes." Here the word the is not the Adjective or 
Noun-marking word the; it is rather an Adverb, modi- 
fying oZc^er. It is, in fact, the ablative of thcket (the 
old form of thaC), and therefore means hy thai. The 
sentence may be thus rendered: ^^By that older he 
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grows, hy that duller he becomes." That is, the mea- 
sure of his age is the measure of his dulness ; the 
two advance at an equal rate.* It is therefore always 
used before Adjectives in the comparative degi*ee, to 
express the measure of eoccess or deject, i^ 

GENDER. 

In Old English the names of inanimate things were 
masculine or feminine j in our modem English thej 
are alwayB neuter. 

1. Instead of ess as in ahepherdeaSy the Old English 
ending for the feminine was estre or ster. Thus we 
had : 

MaaeuJ^au, Ftmi/Kfine, 

Spinner Spinster 

Baker Baxter j: or Bagster| 

Brewer ' Brewster | 
Seamer (Sewer) Seamsler (doubled into Seamstress) 

Weaver Webster J 

From these words we may judge that spinning, 
weaving, baking, brewing, &c., were to a large extent 
carried on by women. 

* ** So much ihe rather Thou, celestial light I 
Shine inwaid . . ."—Milton. 

" The more I hate, the more he follows me." 

Shaksfere (Mid, NigMa Dream). 

f In such a phrase as, ** He runs ihe better for his new boots,* 
the word ihe expresses the measure of superioritj (or excess) in 
rnnniog produced by his new boots. 

X These are now used onlj as proper names* Jkmpakr (a judge) 
is probably an exception ; aud the modern j^ntter, gamester^ &o«, 
are probably incorrectly formed. 
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2. like tne is the form in en, of which only one 
example remains : Masculilie Jox^ feminine mxen — 
now applied to scolding women. 

3. Thei'e is a large number of words that must 
be of the common gender, as cousin, jriend, rivals 
servant, &g, 

4. There are three words in the English language 
which derive the. masculine form from the feminine. 
These are widower, gander, and drake. Widow, in 
Old English, is both masculine and feminine, as the 
word spouse still is ; but^ as the word widow came to 
be used solely of women, the need of some distinction 
was felt^ and er was added for the masculine. The 
old form for goose was gans or gand. Add the mascu- 
line ending er, and we have gander. The old word 
for duck was and; add the masculine suffix rake, and 
we have andrake, which is the old form of the word. 
It was then shortened into drake, 

5. There is no neuter ending for Nouns, The neuter 
ending for Pronouns iat t, and is still found in it,* that, 
and what,^ and a few others. 

* Formerly ^t^ (still used colloquially in the sonth of Scotland by 
the lower orders), neater of he; lUce t?2e, iUud, 

i t Originally nenter of loAo. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Inflections of the Yerb. 

The English Verb is richer in forms than the Verb 
in any other European language. But it does not 
gain this wealth of expression by ivflection, that is, 
by changing its endings ; it gains it by employing 
other Verbs as helping Verbs or auxiliaries. Thus the 
European languages, which gain new powers and 
phrases for their Verbs chiefly by inflection, have no 
form for the expression, "He has been playing;" 
and such is also the case in other instances. 

We have seen in the first part of this Grammar that 
there is only one inflection for time or tense. That 
inflection is for the past tense alone. Thus we have 
write, wrote ; strike, struck, and so on. But, when we 
want to express future time, we have to take a new 
Verb ; and we are obliged to use the Verb shall, and 
to say I BhoHl strike. The only other inflection which 
English Verbs possess is for the Participle. For 
example, we have write, vyritten ; emite, smitten ; hide, 
hidden. 

It must be noticed that the conjugation of a Verb 
does not embrace all the combinations of a Verb. For 
example : — / can tvrite, I may go, are mere combina- 
tions of can and Tway, with lorite and go, I can tcriie^ 
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and / Tnay go, and such other expressions are some- 
times said to belong to the Potential Mood. But there 
is no necessity for such a mood. Moreover, there is 
no room for it. 

The nioods of an English Yerb use irifleclions to 
mark their diJSerences from each other ; while the 
tenses of the English Verb use auanliaries. We know 
the moods, then, by their inflections; we know the 
tensed hj their avasUiaries, 

Conjugation of an Active Veeb. 

INDICATIVE OR ASSERTING MOOD. 

I. — Presbht Tbbbb. 

a. Present Indefinite. 

iVrfon. Singular. Person. Plural. 

1. I strike. 1. We strike. 

2. Thoastrikest 2. You strike. 

3. He strikes. 3. They strike. 

6. Present Incomplete. 

Person. Singular. Person. Plural. 

1. I am striking. 1. We are striking. 

2. Thou art striking. 2. You are striking. 

3. He is striking. 3. They are striking. 

c. Present Complete. 

(CommoDly called the Perfect) 

Person. Singular. Person. Plwai. 

1. I have struck. 1. We have stmck. 
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d. Present Complete Continuous. 

Rnon, Singular. Person. Plural. 

1. I have been striking. 1. We have been striking. 

II. — ^Past Tense. 
a. Past Indefinite. 

Person. Singular. Person. Plural. 

1. I struck. 1. We struck. 

h. Past Incomplete. 

(Oowimonly caOed the Imperfect). 

Person. Angular. Person. Plural. 

1. I was striking. 1. We were striking. 

c Past Complete. 

(Oommonly called the Pluperfect). 

Person. Singular. Person. Plural. 

1. I had struck. 1. We had struck. 

d. Past Complete Continuous. 

Person. Singular. Person. Plural. 

U 1 had been striking. 1 . We had been striking 

III. — FtmTBE Tehse. 
a. Future Indefinite. 

Person. Singular. Person. Plural. 

1. I shall strike. 1. We shall stiikc. 

h. Future Incomplete. 

Person. Singular, Person, Plural. 

1 . I shall be striking. 1 . We si lall be striking. 
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c. Future Completa 

(Ckmimonly called the Future Perfect). 
Person. Singular, Person. Plural. 

1. I shall have strack. 1. We shall have struck. 

d. Future Complete Continuous. 
Person. Singular. Person. Plural. 

1. I shall have been striking. 1. We shall have been 

striking. 

IMPERATIVE OR COMMANDING MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Person. Singular. Person. Plural. 

2. Strike! 2. Strike 1 

« 

SUB.JUNCTIVE OR DEPENDENT MOOD. 
I. — Pbesekt Tense. 

a. Present Indefinite. 

[If*] I strike, Thoa strike^ He strike, &c. 

b. Present Incomplete. 

[If*] I be striking, Thou be striking, &c. 

c. Present Complete. 

(Cknnmonly called the Perfect). 
[If*] I haye stmck. Thou hare struck, &o. 

d. Present Complete Continuous. 
[If*] I hare been striking, Thou hare been striking, &c. 

II. — Past Tense. 

a.* Past Inplefinite. 
[If*] I struck. Thou struck, He struck, &o. 

* Or ihoughf unless^ &c. 
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6. Past Incomplete. 

(Oommonly called the Imperfect). 
[If*] I were striking, Thoa wert striking, &c. 

c. Past Complete. 
[If*] I had struck, Thou had struck, &o. 

d. Past Complete ContiniLOUS. 
[If*] I had heen striking. Thou had been striking, fto* 

III. — FuTURB Tense. 

a. Future Indefinita 
[If*] I should strike. Thou should strike, &o. 

6. Future Incomplete. 
[If*] I should be striking. Thou should be striking, &a 

c. Future Complete. 
[If*] I should hare struck. Thou should have struck, &c. 

d. Future Complete Continuous. 

[If*] I should have been striking. Thou should haye been 

striking, &c. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

(In irtdoh tte V«rb sometimes takes tiM dbaiMter of ft iToiiH^ 
I. — ^PXESENT TeSSB. 

Ob Preseut Indefinite. 
To strike. 

* Or thoufj^ unUu, &o« 
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h. Present Incomplete. 
To be striking. 

c Present Complete (or Perfect). 
To hare struck. 

d. Present Complete Continuous. 
To have been striking* 

PARTICIPLES. 

tin whiob the Verb takes the character and ezerdaes the fanotlon of aa 

Adjective.) 

I,— Preseht Tense. 

e». Present Indefinite. 

Striking. 

* 

b. Present Incomplete. 

Striking. • 

c Present Complete (or Perfect). 

Having struck. 

GERUNDS. 

(In vhidh the Verb exeroiBes the fnnetloBS of a ifovn and something mon)k 

1st FoBM : Striking. 
2nd FoBH : To strike. 

CONJUGATION OF A PASSIVE VERB. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
I. — Pbesekt Teitss. 

a. Present Indefinite^ 

I am stmeki 



^ 
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b. Presect Incomplete. 
I am being struck. 

e Present Complete (or Perfect) 
I have been struck. 

IT. — Past Tense. 

a. Past Indefinite. 

I was struck. 

b. Past Incomplete^ 

(Scarcely uaed.) 
I was being struck^ 

C Past Complete (or Pluperfect) 
I had been struck. 

III. — FtJTUEE Tesbe. 

n. Future Indefinite* 

I shall be struck. 

h. Future Incomplete^ 
Not in use. 

c Future Complete. 
I shall have been struck. 

BtJBJUNCTIVE OR DEPENDENT MOOa 
I.«— Pbesent Tekbe. 

a. Present Indefinite. 

[If] I be struck. 

&. Present IncompletOk 

Not in use. 
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CL Present Complete (or Perfect). 
[If] I hare been struck. 

II. — Past Tense. 

a» Past Indefinite. 
[If] I were struck. 

b. Past Incomplete; 
[If] I Tvere being struck. 

e. Past Complete (or Pluperfect), 
[Ii] I bad been struck. 

III. — FuTtTEB Tense. 

a. Future Indefinite. 

[If] I should be struck. 

b. Future Incomplete. 
Not in use. 

c. Future Complete (or Pluperfect). 
[If} I should have been struck. 

IMPERATIVE OR COMMANDING MOOD, 

Rarely used.* 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pbesebt Tense. 

a. Present Indefinite. 
To be struck. 

* Such expressions as that in the verses published amongst Cole 
ridge's poems, " Be, rather than le called^ a child ^f God," are to be 
found in poetry, and in impassioned prose, but are not in general use* 
We have, however, " Be not overcome of evil.'* 
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h. Present Incomplete. 

Not in use. 

c. Present Complete. 

To have been stmck. 
PARTICIPLES. 

a. Present Indefinita 

Being strnck. 

b. Present Incomplete. 

Not in use. 

c. Present Complete. 
Haying been struck. 

On examining the above model of a Verb, we 
can see at once that there are. in English Yerbs, three 
tenses, and only three. We can see also that eisich of 
these three tenses has three subdivisions. The times 
or tenses of an English Verb may therefore b^ thus 
set forth ; 



y 



Past. Pkesbnt. Futubs. 

Oomplete. Indefinite^ Inoom. Complete. Indefinite^ Inoom. OomSMe. Indefinite. Inoom« \ 

In examining a Verb, then, we have only to asK 
ourselves two questions : 

1. Is the Verb Present^ Past, or FiUure ? 
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2. Is its time or tense Complete, Indefinite, or 
Incomplete ? 



CHAPTER III. 
Inflections op Pronouns. 

No word must be called a Pronoun that can go 
along with a Noun. A Pronoun is a substitute for, 
and not the companion of, a Noun. Such words as 
that, each, every, d&c, are therefore not Pronouns, but 
Adjectives. 

1. The word one has come to be used as a pure 
Pronoun,* as, " One does not like to be deceived." 
It is said, by Latham, to be a form of the French on — 
which is said to be from homo — and to have been 
introduced by the Normans. It is much more 
probably from the Anglo-Saxon dn. The word none 
is likewise a Pronoun, t 

S. Me is a Dative in the word methinks, which 
means, "It seems to me;" in "Woe is me," which 

* For this reason it can take a plural form : 

" And voices of the loved ones gone before."— Bryant. 

f The word that mast also he parsed aa a Pronoao in sueh phrases 

as: 

** The only good on earth was pleasure} 

Not to follow that was sin.*' 
" I prefer that of Mr. Turner,*' 
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means **Woe is to me;" in "Knock me this gate" 
(Shakspere), which means, "Knock at this gate /or 
me j" and in many other instances in the language. 

3. We is used hj kings, presidents, ambassadors, 
editors of newspapers, &c. ; and often by authors, but 
unnecessarily. 

4. When the words another, former, latter, and so 
on, take the possessive case, they may be parsed as 
Pronouns. As : "Not Lancelot's, nor another's^* 

5. The Pronoun it performs a large number of 
functions in our language : — 

(a) It is used — like all other Pronouns — ^as the 
substitute for a Noun. As, "The bread is sour; 
take it away." 

(b) To express causes, operations, and appearances 
of which we are ignorant, or which we do not care to 
express fully, as, " It snows ;" " It rains," &c. ; 
" They trip it merrily," <fec. 

(c) To represent the phrase, never expressed, "What 
you are talking or thinking o£" As : "Who is it ? 
It is I." That is, "What you think of is I." 

(d) To enable us to throw the true Nominative to 
the end of the sentence. As, " It is pleasant to walk 
on a frosty day." "To walk on a frosty day is 
pleasant," would be the strict logical form, but 
would be very harsh. "It is six weeks since 
that happened." " It is certain that he has gone to 
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London" = " That he has gone to London (nomi- 
native) — is certain." 



CHAPTER IV. 
Inflectioks of Adjectives. 

BUMBEB. 

The only English Adjectives now changed for number 
are this and tliat, which have these and those in the 
plural. But^ in Old English, and even down to the 
sixteenth century, all Adjectives had their endings 
altered to indicate the plural. The common termina- 
tion for the plural was e. Thus Chaucer has — 

" And 8mdl4 fowl^s maken melodie.'' 

CASE. 

Adjectives were formerly inflected for cflwe, just like 
Nouns ; but they are not now. 

OENDEB. 

Nor are they inflected for gender, as they used 
to be. 

COMPASISOir. 

The only purpose for which Adjectives are now in- 
flected is to indicate the degrees of comparison. 
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THE COMPJLBATiyE DEGBEE. 

The old form of the comparative ending was ter or 

tlier. The ending ter is found in a large number of 

words, and always indicates the presence in that word 

of the idea of duality. Thus : 

Fa-ther supposeB the existence of a Son also. 

Mo-ther |, „ „ a Son also, 

Daagh-ter ,, „ i^ ^ Mother also, 

Sis- ter „ „ „ a Bro-ther or ano^Aer Sister. 

Another „ „ „ ofano-ther. 

Thus these words, and all like them — such as eUher, 
ndtlier, others wliether, — compel the mind to think of 
two things. 

In the same way the ending er, for the comparative 
degree, compels the mind to think of two things. 
Thus happier indicates that two persons have been 
compared as regards their state of mind, and that one 
has been found to be happier than the other. 

THE SUFERLATIVE DEOBEB. 

The superlative degree presupposes that at least 
three things are in our mind, and have been compared. 
In Old English there were two endings for this degree, 
est or 08tj and ema. This ema is seen in such Latin 
words ad post remus. Some English words contain 
both forms, as fore-w^-o^, oui-mrost. 

The following are irregular forms : — 

Positive, Comjparatvoe. St^perlcUive. 

Far Farther FriV-th-est 

Fore For^m-er Fore-m-ost 
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Poeitwe* 


Comparative, 


£fuperlatim 


Late 


Lat-er 


Lat-est or Last 


LitUe 


Less 


Least 


Many 


Mo-re 


Mo-st 


Macb 


Mo-re 


Mo-st 


Oat 


Out-er or Utt-er 


Outer-m-ost or 
Ut-m-ost 


Rathe 


Sath-er 


[Rath-est] 


fNot in general un.) 






Nigh 


Ne-ar {now Near-i 


Br) Near-est or Next 



1. The old positive for good was bet* Hence bety 
better, best. 

2. The old positive for bad was toor. Hence war, 
worse, worest or worst. The se in the comparative is 
another form for re, 

3. Eathe is still found in poetry : 

" Twin buds too rathe to bear 
The winter's unkind air,'* 

Indefinite Comparison. 

There is also in English, as there is in Latin, a 
kind of indefinite, or vague comparison. For this we 
use the words too and very ; too for the comparative, 
and very foi* the superlative degree. "It was too 
bad." "He was very annoying." In both these 
sentences we compare the dudness and the annoying- 
nes8 with some vague standard in our minds, but 
not with anything definite, or anything actually 
existing. 

tt So the German, boss, besaer^ 
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There is in the English language a large number of 
Adjectives that will not admit of any kind of com- 
parison : such as square, onSy daily, British, living, 
'paternal, dead, supreme, void, and so on. It is un- 
necessary to classify them ; but the pupil may amuse 
himself with doing so, if he has nothing better to do. 



CHAPTER Y. 

Inflections of Adverbs. 

The only inflections of which Adverbs are capable 
are the inflections for the comparative and superlative 
degrees. These inflections are exactly the same as in 
the case of the Adjective. 

In fact, many Adverbs are merely Adjectives joined 
to Verbs, and therefore performing the function of 
Adverbs j and in the German language — to which 
ours is very closely related — any Adjective may be 
used as an Adverb. 

Some Adverbs are, however, derived from Nouns. 
For example, needs = of need or of necessity, sideways, 
lengthways, now-a-days, &g. These are old Genitive 
or Possessive cases. 

We have also Adverbs which are old Datives. 
Such are whilom = at a former time^ ever = at all 
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time or at any tiine, and never = at no time. Piece- 
meal, too, which we find in Old English in the form 
of bitmxielum, is another Dative. 

Old Accusatives or Objectives used as Adverbs are 
the following : ffom£, hack, aye, down ( = hill), cheap 
( = market), north, southy halfway, always, &c. 

Most of our Adverbs are of course derived from 
Adjectives, as vnaely from wise, &c. But some of them 
are old cases of Adjectives — remnants of a time when 
Adjectives were declined and inflected, just like Nouns. 

Such are the Genitives : else (genitive ofel= other, 
and spelt in Old English elles), unawares, and the 
old-fashioned ejtsoons. Such, too, are inwards, oiU- 
wards, &c. 

Perhaps the only instance of a Dative is seldom. 

As Accusatives or Objectives are probably to be 
considered the following : Late, fast, clean (as clean 
gone), small,* little, enough, high (as high uplifted), &c. 

1^ It is particularly to be noticed that there are in 
English many double sets of Adverbs. That is, the 
simple Adjective is used as an Adverb ; and the 
Adjective with ly added to it is also used as an 
Adverb. But the meanings generally differ ; and 
this is .one of the fiwts we take advantage of to 
increase the power of our languaga Thus we have — 

Late and Lately Slow and Slowly 

Right „ RighUy High „ Highly 

«. " He speakff tmaU, like a wemaD."-^SHAKSFEBE. 
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Fair and Fairly Hard aud IlarJIy 

Full „ Fully Clean „ Cleanly 

Short „ Shortly Pretty,, Prettily 

By making these doubles into sentences, we shall at 
once see that several of the pairs differ much in 
meaning. "He came late," is not the same as "He 
came lately;" and we can say, " He laboured hard," 
and, with a quite different sense, " He hardly suc- 
ceeded in convincing them." "They are not highly 
thought of for playing so highP So we have to stop 
short, to fall short ; pretty well, pretty good, &c. 
■ But a large number of our Adverbs come also from 
Pronouns. 

Of these h^ence, thence, and whence are Genitives. 

Here, hither ; there, thither, <fec., are Datives. 

The function of the A is to express the place where 
/ am ; the function of the th is to express the place 
where you or they stand ; of the wh to ask questions 
Thus we have — 

Here There Where 

Hither Thither Whither 

Hence | g^jj^"|*| Thence (Thennes*) Whence (Whennesj 

The following are Ablatives : The (before Com- 
paratives), Why, and How, 

* Piers Plonghman. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

« 

Rules op Syntax. 

Syntax is usually said to consist of two ^arts — 
Concord and Government. Concord is that part which 
treats of what is called the agreement of words — in 
gender, number, and so on ; and Government is that 
part which gives us information regarding the influence 
one word has on another — as that of Prepositions and 
Verbs upon Nouns, and so on. There is often a third 
part added on the Order of Words in a sentence ; but 
this has its place more fitly in a book on English 
Composition. 

The chief rule or law in Concord is given in Part II., 
and is, — "A Verb must agree with its Subject in Nurriber 
and FersonJ' The chief rule in Government is also 
given there, and is, — " Transitive Verbs and Prepositions 
govern the Objective Case" 

Concord. 

Rule I. — A Verb agrees with its Subject in 
Number and Person, 

Rbmakk I- — The subject of a Verb has been shown in Part II. 
to bo (a) a Noun, or (6) a Pronoun, or (c) an Adjective, with a 
Noun understood, or {d) a Gerund, or (e) an Infinitive Mood. 
It may also be (/) a phrase, or {g) a sentence. 
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Example of {/) ^Supplying ouruoants, by lopping oflf our desires, is 
like cutting oflf our feet when we want shoes. Of {g)'. That thejpnsoner 
is guilty is quite evident. 

It is quite plain that, if the subject be a Noun, or any one of 
the above kinds, except (6), the Verb must be in the third 
person. For a Noun is the name of something spoken-op; and 
what is spoken-of must be in the spoken -of or third person. 
The Pronoun alone has three persons. 

Kritabk: II. — It is also evident that, if the subject be a 
phrase, or a sentence, the Verb must be Singular. ^ 

Bemabk III. — Ignorant people sometimes insist on a Plural 
Verb in such sentences as: **John, with his brothers, loere 
present." If they are right, they ought to say, " John vfere 
present with his brothers;" *'John, with his two ears, were 
present," and so on. 

Sub-rule A. — The Subject of an Infinitive is in 
the Objective Case. As : " I saw him sink.^' 

Sub-rule B. — Two Singulars = One Plural As : 
" He and / are ready." 

Behark I. — When the two Singular Nouns indicate only 
one idea, the Verb will generally be Singular. As : " Wherein 
doth sit the dread and fear of kings." *' Why is dust and ashes 
(« man) proud ?" 

Eemask II. — Englishmen will prefer speaking what is strictly 
bad grammar, to being thought pedantic. Therefore all of U8 
say : *^ Where is my hat and stick ?" " There was a hen and 
chickens in the yard.'' " There is a knife and fork on the 
table." 

Revabk III.— If the Predicate is a Noun, it will often draw 
or attract the Verb into the Singular number. As : * ' Bread and 
butter is my usual hrealifcut" " The wages of sin is deaih,^^ 
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Rehark IY. — When the two sabjects are thought of sepa- 
rately — which is indicated by the words or or tior — the Verb 
must of course be Singular. As : " Neither this book nor that 
u what I want.'* The same is the case when not comes 
between. As ; ** My poverty, and not my will, consents." 

Sub-rule C. — Collective Nouns take a Singular 
Verb, if (a) the notion of unity is uppermost j and 
a Plural Yerb, (6) if the notion of plurality is 
uppermost. 

^^ The notien of Plurality is uppermost when the 

members of the subject are thought of individually. 

Examples of (a).—'* The fleet haa orders to sail.** " The House 
of CommoDS resolves" ** The Church has no power to,*' &c 

Examples of {b). — " One half of men do not know how the other 
half Ztve." " The people of England are jealous of their civil rights." 
In both these sentences we think of men and of the^^eop^ of England 
as 80 many individuals^ and state something about thdr habits of 
mind. 

Remark I. — Such sentences as " Thomson's Seasons xs a 
dull book,'' "The Pleasures of Memory was published in 1792," 
are right. Dr. Johnson said : '* My Lives are reprinting." . He 
was right and he was wrong. But it would have been better to 
say : ." My Lives if reprinting ;" for his " Lives of the Poets" 
is one book. 

Rule II. — Pronouns, being the bepeesentatives 
OF Nouns, must agree in Gender, Number, and 
Person, with the Nouns they represent. 

Sub-rule A. — They must take their Case fropi 
their own sentence. 

That is, if (i) they are Subjects, they must be in 
the Nominative Case ; if (ii) Objects, in the Objective 
Case j and if (iii) possessing, in the Possessive Casa 
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EziAiPLE of (i). — '* The man, who spoke to me, was tlie clerk." 
(Nominative). 

Example of (ii). — "The man, whom we saw, was the clerk." 
(OBjEonve). 

Example of (iii}. — " The man, whose hat was oo, was the clerk." 
(Possessive). 

SuB-ETJLE B. — It is an universal representative, 
and can therefore stand for any word, whether (i) 
singular or (ii) plural, whether (iii) first, (iv) second, 
or (v) third person. 

Example of (i). — It toas he who made the noise. 
„ (ii).— It toaa thej „ „ 

„ (iii).-It is I „ „ 

„ (iv).— It is yo« „ „ 

„ (v).— ItisAe „ „ 

EuLE III. — NouKS IS Apposition agree in Case. 



Apposition means indicating or signifying the 
same thing, as " John the soldier," " Bill the 
gardener." 

Sub-rule • A. — The apposition may be brought 
about by the Yerb Be, or Become. 

1^^ In this case it is called Verh-apposition. As : 
" John is a soldier," " Bill is a gardener." This rule 
is usually given, " The Verb To be [and To become] 
has thelsanie Case after it as before it." But the rule 
we have given is better, as it contains its justification 
and reason in itself. 

Sub-rule B. — Any Intransitive or Passive Verb 
may have the same Case after it as before it^ if the 
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words before and after it are really in apposition. As : 
"ZTe returned a friend, who came a /oe." "ZTe is 
called John,'** 

Sub-rule C. — An Active-transitive Yerb may 
draw two Nouns into apposition. 

^' This may be called factitive apposition. As : 

"They crowned John king.*'' "They elected Mr. 

fSmith their leader,** "They voted Tom the best 
cricketer,** 

Remabk I. — Sometimes the Noun is in apposition to a 
sentence. As : *' John had left for London — a fact I only 
learnt after I had telegraphed." 

Government. 

The only words that can govern are the Verb^ 
the Preposition, and the Noun, Thus the chief laws 
of all Government are : 

Rule IV. — Active-transitive Verbs and Pre- 
positions GOVERN THE OBJECTIVE CaSE OP THE dirCCi 
OBJECT ; 

Rule V. — One Noun governs another in the 
Possessive Case; and 

Rule VI. — Active-transitive Verbs govern the 
Dative Case op the indirect or remoter object. 

Under these three rules every Case of go^emmffnt 
in the English language can be brought 
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fi,ULB IV. — ACTIVBWTRANSITIVIB VBRBS AND PrE- 
K>SITIONS GOVERN THE OBJECTIVE CaSE OF THE direct 
OBJECT. 

Sub-rule A. — The Object either of a Verb or of a 
Preposition may be a phrase or a sentenee. As : " I 
know that she is goneJ* " He will not come without 
you tell him^" 

Sub-rule B. — Intransitive Verbs may govern an 
Objective Case, if the object be of the same meaning 
as the Verb itsel£ As : " Let me die the death of 
the righteous." "Buna race," "think a thought^" 
*' sleep a sleep," &Cf are similar phrases. 

SuB-RXJLE C. — Intransitive Verbs take an Ob- 
jective Case, as a short-hand expression for "ma^e /o." 
As : " He walked the horse to the stable" = " He 
mttde the horse walk,** " The land grows wheat" = 
" The land makes wheat grow.** 

SuB'RULE D. — A (a) Grerund, which is a Noun, 

and a (h) Participle, which is an Adjective, govern the 

same Cases as their Verbs. 

ExAHPLE of (a).—" He is tired of teaekbig themJ*^ 
II (6).— "The boys are twsing John,*' 

Here the word teaching performs two funetiong at the same time ) 
it is a Noan in relation to the word o/, and a Verb in relation to the 
word them. In the same wa^, teasing is an Adjective marking the 
Noun boysi and a Verb governing the Noan Jvhn, 

SuB-BuLE E. — Prepositions govern Gerunds in 

the Objective Case. 

The reason is that Gerunds are ]^ouzi8» 

V 
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Bemask. — Gerunds may either end in in^, or lake the word 
to. It is only Grerauds in ing that Prepositions can goyern in 
the present day; in the seventeenth and previous centuries 
they governed the other form of the Gerund. Thus, " What 
went ye out^ to aee ?" — New Tbstameiit. 

•* For not* to have been dipped in Lethe's wave 
Could save the sc»i of Thetis /rom to die." — Spenser. 

Sub-rule F. — One Verb governs another in the 
Infinitive Mood. As : " He tried to cross the river." 

The reason why this rule is brought under Rule IV, 
is, that all such Infinitives are Nouns, and may be 
replaced by the corresponding Gerund. As : " He 
learned to fence** = "He learned fencing.** "He 
ordered him to come** = "He ordered coming to 
him.**+ 

Remabk. — After such Verbs as hid^ make, see, hear, &c.| the 
word to — which is the modem "sign of the Infinitive" but 
which no one knows anything about — is never found. As : "I 
hade him come home." ** I saw her sink" 

Rule V. — One Noun govebns another in the 
FosESSSiVE Case. Or, better, 

Rule V. — The Noun PossESsiNa has the sign op 
the Possessive Case. As : " The king's crown.*' 

Behake. — This may be changed into *'The crown of the 
king." If of-the-hing is parsed as one phrase, it is called » 
Dependent Genitive. 

* The not here modifies could save, 
t This,, though good gmmmar, is of course bad English. 
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SuB-BULE A. — ^When there are (a) two Nouns in 

apposition, or (b) two or more Nouns connected by 

and, only the last Noun has the Possessive inflection. 

Example of (a). — " John the gardener's spade.'* 

„ (&]. — " Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall's books.*' 

Remabk. — As the English are extremely fond of using short- 
hand expressions, they will say, instead of '* One of Pope's 
poems," ** A poem of Pope's" — meaning " A poem of Pope's 
poems." Here the word Fope^e is goyemed by the word poems 
understood. 

Rule VI. — Active-tbansitive Yerbs govebn the 
Dative Case op the Indibect ob Remoteb Object. 
As : " Give John the book." " He got Mr. Jones 
an umbrella." 

Manj people object to what they call the introduction of the 
Dative case into the English language. The fact is, it has 
always been in the language, and is only called an Objective 
by those who know little either of the logic or of the 
history of their mother-tongue. There are thousands of 
phrases in English literature that cannot be parsed without 
the aid of the term. For example, in Henry the /F., the 
Prince of Wales says of Fal&tafif— 

" Heaven send the prince a better companion I" 

To which Falstaff rejoins — 

" Heaven send the companion a better prince I" 

It is impossible to parse the words in italics except as Datives; 
and it is imposbible to understand the sentences without having 
the idea of a Daiive. 

The following are a few of the Verbs which govern 
a Dative : — Give, procure, get, hand, restore, make, 
keep ("Keep him company"); throw, work ("Work 
him further woe"); wish ("I wish you joy"); lend, 
forgive, save (" Save us this trouble"); spare, do, tell, 
promise^ and a great many others. 
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SuBrBULE A. — The Dative is also used to express 
the person for whose sake anythiog is done. 

This is especially the case in Old English. As : 
'^ Villain, I say, knock me at this gate, and rap me 
well ;" (Shakspere) that is, " Knock at this gate 
Jot ms" " He made me a ship," i. e. "Jor wie." 

SuB-BULE B. — Several neuter Impersonal Yerbs 
govern the Dativa As : methinks* — it seems to me ; 
m^seems = it seems to me ; him lists = it pleases him. 

SuB-BULE C. — When the Active Verb in a sentence 
is changed into the Passive, the Indirect, and not the 
Direct Object, often becomes the Nominative. As : 
* His father promised John a top," can be changed 
into, "A top was promised John by his father," or 
** John was promised a top by his fiither." The latter 
expression is the more common one. 

Bemarr. — This rale givoB the key to b, large number of odd 
and anoinaloas expresaions. ** I was offered a pension.'* " I 
was shown over the house." " We were shown a room," " He 
was forbidden access to the court." "They were refused a 
holiday." '^ We were promised a book." " He was spared the 
trouble.** *' I will not be delayed the enjoyment.'* 49" All 
the Nouns after these Passiyes are Objectives. 

SuB-BULB D. — [Exception.] Verbs of asking and 
teaching govern two Objectives. As : " He taught 
me grcmrnw/r*^ " He asked John to vyriter John is 
.ojne Objective ; and to write is the second. 

* This word is not the same as the Aotive Verh f^Mt 
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But it is just as likely that me and John ate 
Datives. 



There are many rules that cannot be classified with 
ease or convenience. They, therefore, come here in 
any order. 

Rule VII. — A Noun and an Adjectivb,. oel a 
Noun and a Participle, ok a Noun and a Noun, — 
not syntactically connected with any other word 

IN THE SSJNTENCB, ARE PUT IN THlB DaTIVE-'AsSOLUTE, 

OR IN THE Nominative-Absolute, 

Remark I. — The practice in and befote Milton's timB was to 
put such phrases in the Dative case ; the modem pt&Ctic6 is to 
prefer the Nominative. For example : — 

. . . ^^ Him destroyed (Datice.J 
All will soon follow."-— MiciON. 

" The enemy adnamang (NommcOive), the Danes reUred.** 

" She earns a scanty pittance, and at night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light" (Ntm-J 



• • . 



** Dagon has presumed, 
Me overthroum (Dative)^ to enter lists with God."— Milton. 

BtaciBK II. — The clauses in which the Prepositions, not- 
withstaindingy during ^ and pending are found, may be regarded 
as AbsoliUe douses. As : " During the trial, he fainted " =s 
" The trial during or going on, he fainted." 

Rule YIII. — The Gerund goes with, or is 
governed by, (i) Adjectives, (ii) Nouns, and (iii) 
Verbs. 
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Example of (i).— He is eager to go, 

„ (ii). — Wanted, a man to act as coachman. 

,, (iii). — He went to see the house. 

Remark I. — It looks difficult to distinguish between the 
Gerand with to and the Infinitive with to. The following 
criterion never fails : — A Gerund will always bear the Pre- 
position/or,* or some such Preposition, with it ; the Infinitiye 
never. In Old English the /or was generally expressed, as in 
St. Luke, " What went ye out /or to see ?" Take a few cases : 

" A kingdom for a stage, princes [for] to act, 
And monarohs [for] to behold theswellmg scene." 

Shaksfebe. 

"A wise good man contented to he poor" 
Is =K ** A wise good man contented with to be poor.'* 

i.e, contented with being poor. 

BuLE. IX. — The Adjectives like, near, and thsib 
DERIVATIVES GOVERN THE Dative. As : " Thomas is 
like 7w«." " She stood next him." 

They are the only Adjectives that do. 

Kemabk I. — The Dative is also found with such words as 
woSj &c. As : " Woe is me 1" 

" Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day I" = 
** Woe become to^ or befal the chase, &o." 

Rule X. — Prepositions may be compounded, so 

AS TO FORM ONE IDEA. 

Such are: From without, to about, till after, from above, 
within about, &c. 



* It may not be good English, or it may be antiquated English 
bat it will always be good grammar* 
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Rule XI. — ^When a Pbeposition is added to 
AN Intransitive Verb, it makes it a tbansittvb 

ONE. 

Thus: Look + at = Look at. 
Jump + on = Jump on. 
Laugh -f at = Laugh at. 

Sub-rule A. — ^When such Active-transitive Yerbs 
are changed into Passive Yerbs, the Preposition ad- 
heres to the Yerb. As; "He was terribly laughed 
at." 

Bule XII.— When an Intbansitive or Neuter 
Verb is the Pbedicate, the Noun that is the 
Subject will take an Adjective, instead of the 
Vebb taking an Advebb. 

Thus we say: "It looks grand,** "It sounds fine," "How 
sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank.!'* 



Parsing Lessons. 

PABSiNa is a kind of short description of the natural history 
of a word. When a person is describing a lion, for example, 
he places it in the class, sub-class, family, and so on, to which 
it belongs. He says the lion is a cat, or in Latin felis; and 
that it belongs to the sub-class lion or leo: he therefore writes 
it down as f dig leo. The same procedure takes plaee in botany 
and other sciences. In describing or parsing words the usual 
practice is to make the description very complete — as complete 
as possible. We therefore combine our knowledge of the class, 
j3ub-clas8, and family to which a word belongs, with the chief 
lacts we know About the inflections to which the word ij 
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suljected^ Thus we Bay <^ a Noun that it is — a Noun Gominoir^ 
in the Singular Number, the Masculine Qender, and the Ob- 
jective Case, according to circumstances. 

The English language is probably the most difficult language 
in Europe to parse. The number of short-hand, elliptical, or 
distorted expressions is yery g^eat ; and it is next to impossible 
to say how all oi them haye arisen. All we can do is to say 
what we know about them, and then make more or less 
fortunate guesses about the theory of their construction. We 
ought, at the same time^ carefully to distinguish what is 
knovm from what is only conjectttred. The fi^owing are a few 

Cautions and Hints. 

1. Be careful to notice, before naming any word, the fanetion 
it is performing in a sentence. Thus, the word no is generally 
an Adjective or Noun-marking word, as : ** There is no 
cream." Here no marks the Noun cream, But| in the 
sentencci 

*^^o morey on prancing palfrey borne, 
He carolled, light as lark at morn," 

no is an Adverb, modifying the Adverb more, whicli itself 
modilies the Verb carolled, 

2. There are many words in the English language which 
are spelled in the same way, but which are completely different 
words. For example : 

A. There are in the language two words called Become, As : 
*' He became a soldier ;'* and, ** His uniform became him." The 
first comes from the Old English becommarij and the second 
from the Old English bequeman, (German, bequemen), 

B. Hie before Comparatives is not the the that marks Nouns. 

C. Do is also two words. The do in *' This will c?o,'' is not 
the same as the do in** Do so." The first means *' answer the 
purpose,*' and comes from the Old English Dedh; the second 
means to *' act," and comes from the Old English D4. 

D. Worth may be a Verb, or an Adjective, or a Noon. In 
the sentence, ** Woe loorth the day t" it is a Yerb in the Im- 
perative Mood, and the sentence is = " Woe come to (or befall) 
the day." In this case it is not the same word as the Adjectivid 
wxibk lu the aenteace " The ^t ift wesrth ten shillings/' 
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E. The Gerand mnst not be confounded with the Participle. 
The Grerand is a Noun ; the Paiticiple is an Adjective. 

F. The Gerund must not be confounded with the Infinitive. 
The Infinitive is always either a direct Object or a Subject ; the 
Genmd with the form to (like to come^ to go^ &c.) has always a 
Preposition understood before it. As : 

I came to see the talking fish (OerundJ. 
I want ), „ ,, „ (Infinitive). 

" I came to see" is = " I came for to see.'* 

G. The Verb have, which means to possess, and which is 
also used as an Auxiliary Verb, sometimes occasions confusion. 

In '* I had a book," hiad is the simple past of havt. " I have 
had a letter," is the Present Complete of have, 

3. Notice whether any words in a sentence are out of their 
naJtural order. 

A. The Nominative generally comes before the Verb, but it 
may come after it. For example, in the sentelioes 



(a\ May she be happy I 



Nor i/7«w their /ear groundless ; 
\c) Up started the knight ; 
she is the Nominative to may ^ fear to was, and Jenight to started 

B. The object generally comes after the Verb, but may- 
especially in poetry — come before it. 

(a) The relative always comes before its Verb — whether it is 
in the Nominative or Ohjective Case. As : 

This is the letter that arrived to-day {Nominative^. 
„ „ „ that he wrote yesterday fOhjeetive). 

(b) The necessities of the measure or of the rhyme often 
compel inversion in poetry. As : 

" When thas the son the fenrent site addressed." 

Here sire is the object. 

(e) In impassioned prose the object is often before the Verb 
that governs it. As : ** Me ye have bereaved of my children.'' 

C. The Adverb is often far away from the word it modifies. 
The Adverb only is more frequently misplaced than any other 
In the sentence ** He only lived for their sakes,'* the only ou^ht 
to modify lived; but it is evident the writer meant it to modify 
for their salens, and should have written, *' Only for their sakes,'' 
or '* For their sakes alone." 

4. Notice should be taken when a word is left out. 

A. This Yery commonly occurs with the BelatiTe Pronoon 
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if it is in the Objective Caee. As : " This is the book I want** 
= " that I 'want." It is sometimes omitted along with the 
Preposition that governs it, especially in phrases describing 
time. As : '» He left the night I did" = " on which I did." 

B. The Noan possessed is often omitted. As : *' I left my 
bag at the grocer's*' = ** grocer's shop." 

G. Nouns are constantly omitted after this, that, eachf every, 
either, neither. As : ** This is not the bo<^ I wanted" = ** This 
book is not, &c." 

D. The Nominatire to the Imperatiye is generally left ont. 
As : " C!ome !"=** Come you." 

E. Sometimes the- antecedent to the Helative is omitted — 
especially in poetry — and must be taken out of a PosBessiYe 
Pronoun. As : 

*' Can I believe his love can lasting prove, 
Who has no reverence for the God I love?** 

** Eis, who'' is here = *' of him, who." 

F. The word hut is sometimes = that not, and is a Belative- 
negative. As : '* There is no man but believes" is = " There 
is no man who believes not." 

5. Passive Verbs may always be known by their having the 
Object of the Action as the Subject of the Verb. 

Thus, "The boy was struck." Here the boy is the object 
of the action of striking, and the grammatical subject of the 
Verb was struck; and therefore %oas struck is a Passive Verb. 

4^ There is no other safe test. 

6. There is a large class of Adverbial phrases that cannot be 
fully parsed. It Tvould perhaps be best to call them Compound 
Adverbs. Such are the phrases, in general^ at least, at random, 
for aU that, &c. 

7. Pronouns are substitutes ; they are substitutes for Nouns. 
But they are not the only kind of substitutes in the language. 

Verbs have substitutes, or Pro- Verbs ; and 
Sentences have substitutes, or Pro-Sentences. 

The universal substitute for a Verb, or the general Pro- Verb 
is Do, As : " He has written a letter ; will you do the same ?" 
Here do stands instead of write. 

There are only two Pro-Sentences in the language — Tea and 

JjTq A.S * 

*• Will you write ?'» " No»' = " I will not write." 
" Will you come ?" " Yes" = " I will come. 
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The Pronoun it is also used as a Pro-Sentence. As: ''I 
heard the poor gentleman say his prayers last night ; or I 
could not have helieved it" {^ that he said them). 

In such phrases as *'He tripped it,*' "footed it,** &c., 
*' How goes It?'* and so on, it stands for no definite Noun, but 
only for some vague idea in our minds. 



Examples of Fabsino. 

The captain and seamen said they saw whales in the Folar 
Seas. 

TAe— Adjective marking Nouns cajptain and sailors^ not com- 
pared. 

Captain^'^oxm common, singular number, masculine gender, 
nominative case to Yerb said. 

And — Conjunction, connecting the two sentences, " The 
captain said,*' and '* The sailors said.*' 

Sailors — Noun common, plural number, common gender, nomi- 
native case to said. 

Said — Verb active-transitive, third person, plural number, past 
tense, indicative mood — say, said — ^nominative to 8au;,govem- 
ing the sentence " They saw whales," in the objective case. 

They — Third personal pronoun, plural number, masculine 
gender, nominative case to saw. 

Saw — Yerb active-transitive, third person, plural number, past 
tense, indicative mood— see, saw, seen — governing whales 
in objective case. 

WTudes — Noun common, plural number, common gender, ob- 
jective case, governed by active-transitive Yerb saw. 

In — Preposition, governing seas in objective case, and con- 
necting whales and seas. 

The — Adjective marking the Noun seas, not compared. 

Polar — Adjective, marking seas, not compared. 

Seas — ^Noun common, plural number, neuter gender, objective 
case, governed by Preposition in. 

The poor woman exclaimed, '* ! sir, he died peacefully and 
calmly — without a struggled 

The — Adj. marking the Noun woman, not compared. 

Toot — Adj., marking woman^ compared by er and est — ^poor, 

poorer, poorest. 
Woman — Noun com., sing, num., fem. gen., nom. case, to 

the Verb exclaimed. 
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£!xdaiined—YeTh act.-intr., third per. Bing., past ind., reg. 

0/ — An Interjection. 

Sir — Noun com., sing, num., mas. gen., yoc. case. 

iZe— Third pers. pron., sing, num., mas. gen., nom. case to the 

Verb died. 
Died— Yeih act.-intr., third per., sing, num., past tense, ind. 

mood, reg. 
Peacefully — ^Ady., modifying died, compared by more and most. 
And — Con., connecting the sentences ** He died peacefully'' 

and ** He died calmly.*' 
Calmly — Adv., mod. died, compared by more and most. 
WUhoui—FTep.^ governing struggle. 
A — Adj., marking struggle j not compared. 
Struggle— l^ovLUf com., sing, num., neat, gen., olj. case, 

governed by Preposition by. 



The Comjuoation of the Yebb. 



Like all the Germanic languages of Europe, the English language 
possesses a tceah or new^ and a strong or old form of Conjugation. 
The latter is called strong^ because the language was evidently, in 
the early centuries, able to make greater changes and inflections 
in words, and was therefore in a state of greater vigour. The old 
form of conjugation has fallen gradually out of use, in so far, at least, 
as relates to the new Verbs introduced into the iani^uage. Aa the 
weak form is applied to the larger number of Verbs, it has come to 
be called the regular, while the strong and older form has been called 
the irregvloar mode of conjugation. ' 

The chief peculiaritv in the old form of conjugation is that the 
vowel of the Verb is almost always changtid ; while the Verbs them- 
selves are generally monosyllabic. 

Many classifications of these so-called Irregular Verbs have been 
proposed — none with a sufficient basis of learning. The following 
are merely arbitrary, and are mentioned simply as helps to the pupil 
in getting up these Verbs. 

L They may be divided into (hree classes : 

(a) Those which have only one form for present, past, and 
perfect participle. 

ijb) Those which have only two forms „ „ „ 

(^) »• »i i» three „ „ i, ,| 
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II. They may be divided according to the changes in their yowels. 
For example : 

(a) o en 

arise arose arisen 

(6) ow ew own 

blow blew blown 

and so on — to a very great extent. 

Such Verbs as^j^, paid, paid; flee,jled, fled; my^ said, said; lead, 
led, led, and a great number of others, might with greater propriety 
be regarded as anomalous Verbs of the tceaik conjugation. 

The Verb am, toas, heen^ is made up of fragments of three verbs. 
Am is a present which has no past or perfect participle ; toas is a past 
which has no present or perfect participle ; and been is a perfect 
participle which has no present or past. Oo, toent, gone, is a similar 
Verb. Went is really the past of toend—atill in use in poetry. 



Vebbs op the Old or Steonq Conjugatioit. 



Pnsent, 


^«^ '''^IV;^^''^ Pre^ 


Past. 


Pagt[or Passive] 
Participle, 


Abide 


abode 


abode 


Buy 


bought 


bought 


Am 


was 


been 


Cast 


cast 


cast 


Arise 


arose 


arisen 


Catch 


caught 


caught 


Awake 


awoke R* 


awaked 


Chide 


chid 


chidden, or 


Bear, to 


bore, bare born 






chid 


bring forth 




Choose 


chose 


chosen 


Bear, to 


borcibare bdme 


Cleave, to 


clave B 


cleaved 


carry 






stick to 






Beat 


beat 


beaten 


Cleave, to 


clove, or cloven, of 


Begin 


began 


begun 


split 


cleft 


cleft 


Bend, un- 


bents 


bent B 


Cling 


clung 


clung 


Bereave 


bereft B 


bereft b 


Clothe 


clothed 


cladB 


Beseech 


besought 


besought 


Come, he- 


carae 


come 


Bid,/or- 


bad, b^de 


bidden 


Cost 


cost 


cost 


Biod, lift- 


bound 


bound 


Crow 


crewB 


crowed 


Bite 


bit 


bitten, bit 


Creep 


crept 


crept 


Bleed 


bled 


bled 


Cut. 


cut 


cut 


Blow 


blew 


blown 


Dsre, to 


durst 


dared 


Bre&k 


broke 


broken 


venture 






Breed 


bred * 


bred 


Dare, to 


dared b 


dared 


Bring 


brought 


brought 


challenge 


> 




Build, re- 


built 


built 


Deal 


dSalt 


d^alt 


Burst 


burst 


burst 


Dig 


dug 


dug 



* Tboae verbs which are coxdagated regularlyi as well as '^rrega- 
larly,** are marked with an b. 
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xTcWIU* 


PasL 


Pcut [or Passive] j>-^--* 


^*^- PartidpU. 


"Do^mia-ur 


I- did 


donef 


Lade 


laded 


laden 


Draw ftoithr drew 


drawn 


Lay, in- 


laid 


laid 


Drink 


drank 


drank 


Lead, mts- 


- led 


led 


Drive 


drove 


driven 


Leave 


left 


left 


Dwell 


dwelt 


dwelt 


Lend 


lent 


lent 


Eat 


ate 


eaten 


Let 


let 


let 


Fall, de- 


fell 


fallen 


Lie, to Ue 


lay 


lain 


Feed 


fed 


fed 


down 






Feel 


felt 


felt 


Load 


loaded 


laden B 


Fight 


fought 


fought 


Lose 


lost 


lost 


Find 


found 


found 


Make 


made 


made 


Flee, /rom flad 


fled 


Mean 


m^ant 


mgant 


a/oe 






Meet 


met 


met 


Fling 


flung 


flnng 


Mow 


mowed 


mowuB 


Fly, as a 
bird 


flew 


flown 


Pay, re- 


paid 


paid 






Put 


put 


put 


F5rbear 


forbore 


forbdrne 


Quit 


quit, or 


qoitB 


Forget 


forgot 


forgotten 




quitted 




Forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


Eead 


rSad 


read 


Freeze 


froze 


frozen 


Kend 


rent 


rent 


Get, be-/or- got 


got 


Kid 


rid 


rid 


Gild 


giltB 


giltB 


Bide 


rode 


ridden 


Gird, been- girt b 


girtB 


Ring 


rang 


rung 


Give, for- 


• gave 


given 


Kise, a- 


rose 


risen 


nUa- 






Rive 


rived 


riven 


Go 


went 


gone 


Run 


ran 


ran 


Grave, en- Bgraved 


graven 


Saw 


sawed 


sawn 


Grind 


ground 


ground 


Say 


said 


said 


Grow 


grew 


grown 
nungi 


See 


saw 


seen 


Hang 


hang 


Seek 


sought 


sought 
sodaen 


Have 


had 


had 


Seethe 


seethed 


Hear 


heard 


heard 


Sell 


sold 


sold 


Hew 


hewed 


hewn 


Send 


sent 


sent 


Hide 


hid 


hidden 


Set, be- 


set 


set 


Hit 


hit 


hit 


Shake 


shook 


shaken 


Hold, be- 


held 


held 


Shape, mis- shaped 


shapen b 


tffith- 






Shave 


shaved 


shaven B 


Hart 


hart 


hurt 


Shear 


shores 


shorn 


Keep 


kept 


kept 


Shed 


shed 


shed 


Knit 


knits 


knit, or 


Shine 


sh5ne 


shdne 






knitted 


Shoe 


8li*d 


shod 


Know 


knew 


known 


Shoot 


shot 


shot 



f The oomponnd verbs are conjugated like the simple, by prefixing 
the syllables appended to them; thus, Undo^ wndid^ undone, 

% Hang, to take away life by hanging, is regular; as, The robber 
wtia hfon^fed. 
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^-^ ^"^^Z&f^ ^'resent. 


^-'- ^^J^r^ST"^ 


Show 


showed 


shown 


Stink 


stunk 


stunk 


Slirink 


shrank, or shrunk 


Stride, he- 


- strode 


stridden 




shrunk 




Strike 


struck 


struck 


Sbred 


shred 


shred 


String 


strung 


strung 


Shat 


shut 


shut 


Strive 


strove 


striven 


Sing 
Sink 


sang 


sung 


Strew, be- strewed 


strawD 


sank 


sunk 


Swear 


swore 


sworn 


Sit 


sat 


sat 




[sware] 




Slay 


slew 


slain 


SwSat 


swSat 


sw^t 


Sleep 


slept 
slid 


slept 
slidden 


Sweep 


swept 


swept 
swollen B 


Slide 


Swell 


swelled 


Sling 
Slink 


slung 


slung 


Swim 


swam 


swum 


Blank, or 


slunk 


Swing 


swung 


swung 




slunk 




Take, be- 


took 


taken 


Slit 


slit, or 


slit, or 


Teach, mu 


1- taught;. 


taught 




slitted 


slitted 


Tear 


tore 


torn 


Smite 


smote 


smitten 


Tell 


told 


told 


Sow 


sowed 


sownB 


Think, Zie- thought 


thought 


Speak, he- 


spoke 


spoken 


Thrive 


throve 


thriven 




[spake] 
sped 




Throw 


threw 


thrown 


Speed 


sped 


Thrust 


thrust 


thrust 


Spend, fltM- spent 


spent 


Trgad 


trod 


trodden 


Spill 


spilt B 


spilt B 


wax 


waxed 


waxen B 


Spin 


span 


spun 


Wear 


wore 


worn 


Spt,6fl- 


spat 


spit 


Weave 


wove 


woven 


Split 


split 


split 


Weep 


wept 


wept 


Spread, he- spr&id 


sprSad 


Win 


won 


won 


Spring 


sprang 


sprung 


Wind 


w5(lnd 


w5dnd 


SUnd, 
with- Sec 


stood 


stood 


Work 


wrought B 


; wrought, or 


'• 








worked 


Steal 


stole 


stolen 


Wring 


wrung 


wrung 


Stick 


stuck 


stuck 


Write 


wrote 


written 


Sting 


StUBg 


stung 









SENTENCES FOR CORRECTION. 



[It would be worse than nseleds to work through this part of the book, onlesa 
the pupil ifl made to give dear and adequate ezplaDatiooB of Us xeaaoiu fos 
the oonreotions.— 5ee JBrnampUa at the end.] 

1. His nnde gare it to Urn and I. 
*3. Whom do you think was these ? 
S. He offered a large sam to whomsoerer would help him* 
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*4. We sorrow not as them that have no hope. 

5. I was told it was him. 

6. I have seen my cousin, he that is the soldier. 

7. Thompson's, Smith's, & Co.'s library is very large. 

8. The officers went to Lord Wellington's, the general's, tent. 
*9. The Queen sent for the secretary and treasurer. 

*10. John is a better reader than a writer. 

11. The book will be read by the high and low, the learned 

and illiterate. 

12. Cromwell assumed the title of a Protector. 
*13. He ^ound a few persons to pity him.' 

*14. A great and a good man looks beyond time. 

15. The levity, as well as loquacity, of Mrs. S. made her 

intolerable. 

16. Those sort of books are useless. 

* 17. The remark is to be found on the second or third page. 

18. Our climate is not so healthy as those of France or Italy. 

19. Your work is perfect ; but his is better. 

20. This is most complete nonsense. 

21. He returned back again. 

22. Shall and wiU are sometimes substituted for one another. 

23. Every one must be the judge of their own feelings. 

24. No one seemed to act as if he was their friend. 

25. Let none of you imagine evil in your hearts against his 

neighbour. 

26. The accusation cannot discompose one who has a good 

conscience. 

27. Here's halfpence in plenty ; for one you'll have twenty. 

28. In France the peasantry goes barefoot. 

29. Salmon is very plentiful this year. 

*30. This book is one of the best that has ever been written. 

31. Art thou the man that comest from Egypt? 
•32. Ph h&ye the 60xmd of f in jphilosophy^ 

33. Who have I reason to love so much as my father ? 

84. They who have the courage always to speak the tmtk 
choose for thy friends. 
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1^5. Let you and I do what we caa. 
9i6. Thou, R&tm;e, pcgrtial nature, I arraign] 
87. The making oarsclyes dearly understood is the chief use 
of speech. 
•38. Learning.of Sanscrit is rery difficult. 
89. The reason of him dismissing hia servant is hard to find 

40. I rememher it being done. 

41. The com ought to be cut down bdfbre this time. 

42. I should have liked to have been told of it. 
*43. I had intended to have gone to London. 

44. The dwarf had like io bave been killed morcthan once» 
•45. Xenophon's sword was first drawn for a Persian prince* 

46. Who do you live with ? 

47. Who is it from, and what is it about ? 

48. The terms rich or poor enter not into their language. 

49. He never considered the rank but merit of his friends. 

60. And many a holy text around she strews 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

61. The less one reads the more time we have to read weJL 

62. I distinguish these two things from one another. 

63. Neither of them are remarkable for ability. 

64. What art thou, speak, that on designs unknown, 
While others sleep, thus range the camp al(»ie ? 

65. The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 

66. Their indolence, as well as their stupidity, disinclined 

them from reading. 

67. And still the busy world is treading o'er 

The paths they trod five thousand years before. 

68. It is her talents, and not her beauty, that attracts attention^ 

69. Sense, and not riches, win esteem. 

60. I told him that I would be with him Bczt day. 

61 . He says that he shall not come. 

62. I had rather be poor than to gain money by faoh means* 
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63. We can easier walk than ride. 

64. All their ungodly deeds which they hare ungodly corn* 

mitted. 

65. These points are easiest understood. 
*66. Both these words end the same. 

67. This offence I shall neither attempt to palliate nor deny, 

68. He is not only accused of theft but of murder. 

69. I soon expect to hare finished my task. 

70. He is a sensible dnd a good man. 

71. I saw a black and white man walking together. 

*72. This yeil of flesh parts the risible and inyisible world. 

73. There is but only one such book in the world. 

74. He is a dull and a prolix writer. 

75. He is neither a wise nor witty author. 

76. A master mind was equally wanted in the cabinet and in 

the field. 

77. Hoping soon to see you, believe me yours truly. " 
*78. Failing in this attempt, no second attack was made. 

79. Driven to desperation, it was proposed to kill and* eat the 

boy. 

80. I never have and never will believe it. 

81. Such conduct never has and never can lead to success. 

82. Those sort of mistakes are not uncommon. 

83. Whom did he say had come ? 

84. The sons of false Antimachus were slain ; 
He who for bribes his faithless counsels sold. 

85. It is not me you mean, surely. 

86. I have left off troubling myself about those kind of things. 

87. Everyone is the best judge of their own likings and dis- 

likings. 

88. Everybody trembled for themselves or their friends. 

89. This man is one of the best shots that has ever shouldered 

a rifle. 

90. Praise from a friend, or censure from a foe, 
Are lost on hearers that our merits know. 

91. Neither Napoleon nor Wellington were aware of il. 
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92. His face is very much like that of my uncle^s. 
•93. That wife of my cousin's is always scolding. 

94. Whom do you think I am ? 

95. I don't know who you profess to be. 

96. I do not see whom you appear to be. 

97. Nothing but grave and serious studies delight him. 
*98. She always looks very amiably. 

99. Our language is said to be less refined than those of Italy, 

Spain, or France. 

100. One kind of bread, of coarse quality, was only allowed 

to be baked. 

101. An officer on European and on Indian service are in very 

different situations. 

102. My old friend, after having seated himself, and trimmed 

the boat with his coachman, who, being a very sober 
man, always served for ballast on these occasions, we 
made the best of our way to Fox Hall. 

103. Man never is, but always to be blest. 

•104. The doctor, in his lecture, said that fever always pro- 
duced thirst. 

105. Alarmed by the occurrence, it was resolved to wait for 

fresh news. 

106. The AnnaU of Florence are a most inspinng work. 

107. Such expressions sound harshly. 

108. I thought I should have died of laughter. 

109. Let the elders that rule be counted worthy of double 

honour, especially they who labour in the word and 
in doctrine. 

110. That is seldom or ever the case. - 

111. The fact of me being a stranger cannot justify his 

conduct 

112. Let me awake the King of Morven, he that smiles in 

danger. 

113. This is a question which we ought to have expected to 

have found answered in the report. 

114. Less than a million tons are sufficient. 
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115. He addressed seyeral exhortations to them suitably to 

the occauon. 

116. He that can doubt whether to take up arms in this cause 

or not, I speak not to. 

117. The ends of a divine and human legislator are rastly 

different. 
*118. Sailing up the Traye, the spires of Liibeck may be serai 

at a great distance. 
119. He comes ; nor want nor cold his course delay. 
*120. Qreat numbers were'killed on either side. 

121. Mr. Banting is a very good sort of a man, who has not 

written a very bad pamphlet, on a yery important 
subject. 

122. That opinion is too uniyersal to be easily corrected. 

123. Not only he found her busy, but contented and happy. 

124. Sinners also lend to sinners, to receive as much again. 

125. I hope not much to tire those whom I shall not happen 

to please. 

126. No one had exhibited the structure of the hunu^i 

kidneys ; Yesalius had only examined them in dogs. 

127. This work in its full extent, being now afflicjted with m 

asthma^ ho had not the courage to undertake. 



EXAMFZ^ES OF CoBRBCTXOKa 

2. ** Whom do you think was there ?" is = ** Who was there do jon 
think ?" la this order the hat that w^ is the Nan. to think 
comes out clearly. 

A. " We sorrow not as them who have no hope." As is an Adverbial- 
OODJanotioo, and cannot govern the Objective. The full con- 
struction is, ** We sorrow not as they du, &o." The word ihem 
should, therefore, he they— the Nom. to do. 

9. " The Queen sent for the secretary and treasurer.** This is ii|ght 
if both offices were held by the same person. If not, it iB 
wrong. 

10. ** John is a better reader than a writer.** The repetition of the a 
makes the reader and the writer two different persons ; but, as 
John is both, they must be one person, and should not, there- 
fore, have another a. 
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13. *' He fonnd a few persons to pity him.*' This means tbat some 
people pitied him, t.e. not none. ** He found few persons" 
would mean not many. In the first instance, the mental 
emphasis is on the word a; in Uie second, on the word few, 

14» ^* A great and a good man looks beyond time." A is an abbreviated 
form of ons — in Old English, one; "a great and a good man,'* 
means, therefore, "a great man and a good man." But, as the 
Verb looks is singular, it is plain that only one man is meant. 
Put in another way, it is plain that a is an Adjective, or Noun< 
marking word, marking the Noun manj and that there is no 
necessity for two a's. 

17. ** The remark is to be fonnd on th^ second or third page." This 
can only mean that the page on which it is to be found is called 
indifferently second or third: but this is impossible. l\oo pages 
are in the mind of the speaker; and each page ought therefore 
to hare the Adjective the, " The remark is to be found on the 
second or the third page,'* is the right way. 

30. ^ This book is one of the best that has ever been written.*' The 
antecedent to that is not the word book expressed, but the word 
hooks understood. The full sentence would be, '* This book itf 
one of the best books that have ever been written." Here W9 
can see that the relative ^uU is plural, and therefore the Verb 
to which it is the Nominative must be plural. 

32. <' Fh have the sonnd of / in philosophy.*' This error has been 
committed from a too great attention to mechanical accuracy; 
it is *' grammar at sight," but not ** grammar after thought." 
Ph evidently means, ** Ine comI>maiionph has^ &c." 

38. "Learning of Sanscrit is very difficult.*' Here "learning" is a 
Gerund and a Noun, connected with the Noun Sanscrit bv 
the Preposition of. As the word learning does not mean <M 
learning^ or learning in genercUf it oughttu have a distinguishing 
Adjeotive with it ; and we ought to say, " The learning of 
Sanscrit, &c." 

43. "I had intended to have gone to London." This is a very 
common error. What I intended was a gmng or a Journey ; 
and the time or tense belongs to my intention alone, and not 
to my journey. 

45. **Xenophoii*s sword was first drawn for a Persian prince." 
Fkrsi is an Adverb or modifying word, and ought to be placed 
so that there can be no mistake as to the word or phrase it 
modifies. It evidently modifies in this sentence the phrase " for 
a Persian prince ;" and it ought therefore to come before that 
phrase. 

66. "Both these words end the same." Same is always used in 
English as an Adjective, and never as an Adverb. The word 
employed ought to be similarly, 

72. " This veil of flesh parts the visible and invisible world." See 
the remarks on No. 17. 
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78. ** Failing in this attempt, no second attack was made/* FaHmg 
is a Participle, and is therefore an Adjective or Noun-marking 
word. The only Noun it could mark in this sentence is 
attack ; and then the sentence would read *' No second attack 
falling, &c.,*' which is nonsense. It ought to he, '^Thej, 
failing in this attempt, made no second attack." And thus the 
Adjective failing marks the Pronoun they, 

33. ** That wife of my cousin's is always scolding." Here cotism'e 
is in the Possessive Case, and it must therefore possess some- 
thing. It can only possess the Noun mves understood ; and the 
sentence must mean, " That wife of my cousin's wives, &c." 
Which is absurd. 

98. " She always looks very amiably." See Bule XII. 

104. ■' The doctor, in his lecture, said that fever always produced 
thirst." It ought to he produces. The doctor's atatementt con- 
veyed in the word said^ belongs to past time ; but the fact that 
** fever produces thirst" is a pe]:manent truth, which belongs 
to the present time, and to every actual and possible present 
time. 

118. See No. 78. 

120. " Great numbers were killed on either side." Either means ona 
out of two; so that on either side means on the one side or on 
the other. This is the real meamng of the writer; but it is 
plain his intention was different. 



EXERCISES. 



£zERCiBE 1. — (See page 49, Exercise 86, Book I). 

ExEKCiSE 2. — (See Grammar, page 2.) (a) What is the 
difference between: 1. Iron and irons? 2. Good and goods ? 
3. Fish and fishes ? 4. Fence and pennies ? 5 Geniases 
and genii ? 6. Brothers and brethren ? (hj Give a list of 
Nouns that are used only in the Plural, fcj A list of Nouns 
Qsed only in the Singular, (dj Show that the words alm» and 
riches are not Plural ; and give more instances if you can. 

Exercise 3. — (See Exercise 111th, in Book I). Give a list of 
Nouns that have no Singular. 

Exercise 4. — (See Grammar, page 4.) 1. How do you ac- 
count for the 8 in Thursday ? 2. How for the m in him, therai 
and whom ? 3. Explain the meaning of Why, How, and The 
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before oomparatiyes ; and give examples. 4. What degree of 
comparison is— (a) rather ; (jb) out ; (c) outermost or utmost; 
(d) more; (e) many ; (/) most; (g) much ; {h) least ; (t) later; 
(j)fore; (ifc) little; (l) foremost; (m) farther; (n) late; (o) for- 
mer; ip) farthest; {q) fore; (r) nigh ; («) next ; {t) nearer? 
5. What was the old positive of good ? 6. What of bad ? (See 
Grammar, Part I., page 52, Exercises 114, 115.) 

ExEKCisB 6.— Write out the first persons Singular and 
secood persons Plural of idl the tenses of the Indicative Mood 
of the Verb go. 

ExEKCiSB 6. — Tell in writing the moods of the following Verbs: 
1. Come. 2. (If) I be hurt. 3. To cut. 4. Cutting. 6. I wag 
going. 6. (Though) he slay me. 7. Having come. 8. (If) 
I should have been run over. 

ExEBCisE 7. — (See Grammar, page 8). Tell the tenses of 
the following: — 1. Have written. 2. Will have come. 3. 
Saw. 4. Is seeing. 5. Had arrived. 6. Will go. 7. Shall 
be reading. 8. Were reading. 9. Strikes. 10. Had been 
striking. 11. Strike. 12. Shall go. 

EzEBCiSE 8. — Tell in writing the persons of the following 
Verbs: 1. Strikest. 2. Strack. 3. Strikes. 4. Try. 5. Has 
come. 6. Have seen. 7. Wilt come. 8. Shall hear. 9. Have 
arranged. 10. Shall have come. 11. Were coming. 12. 
Hast heard? 

Exercise 9. — (See Grammar, page 8, &c.) Tell the person, 
number, tense, and mood of the Verbs in the following: — 1. 
The last rose of summer is dying. 2. The knight rode into 
the lists. 3. The soldiers will have finished their work by this 
time. 4. Tom Jones, who drives the milk-cart, fell on. 5. 
The midshipmen saw whales in the polar seas. 6. The men 
were having their supper when the sentry stepped in. 7. At 
twelve o'clock the blacxsmith will be beating his anvil merrily. 

8. You will have the goodness to fetch the stick, George. 

9. B^ sunrise the gardener had planted several trees. 10. The 
seal is beating the water with his flippers. 11. Topham, the 
carpenter, has, over and over again, lifted eight hundred pounds 
weight. 12. The little birds had laid their heads under their 
wings. 13. The municipality of Marseilles is building a palace 
for the Emperor. 

ExEBCisB 10. — Tell the persons, numbers, tense, and moods, 
of the following:— 1. (They) shall have gazed. 2. The bell 
will be tolling. 3. (Thou) throwest. 4. (You) had struck. 5. 
(They] flbail have been writing. 6. (The bird) has been singing. 
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7. (We) sang. 8. (He) was jumping. 9. (The wind) has blown* 
10. (You) have had. 11. (He) has been making. 12. (It) 
thought. 13. (They) shall hare thought. 14. (I) shall be 
making. 15. (You) had known. 16. (We) were having. 17. 
(Thou) art blowing. 18. (She) writes. 

Exercise 11. — Select the Future and Future Complete from 
the following: — 1. A eountless swarm of animalcules will 
always appear in anj vegetable infusion after the lapse of a 
few days. 2. Cider, manufactured from good fruit, will retain 
its sweetness for three or fo*ir years. 3. That highly valuable 
fish, the salmon, will often ascend rivers for hundreds of miles. 
4. From the cottage windows, lights shall have begun, at 
uightfull, to glance upon the darkening fi:)lds. 5. Best, rest, 
on mother's breast ; father will come to thee soon. 6. All her 
maidens, watching, said, "She must weep, or she will die.*^ 
7. By to-morrow, the king will have delegated his authority to 
Leicester and a faction. 8. The cook's brilliant conception, for 
a new year's dinner, will be a fry of horse steaks, with humble 
pie afterwards. 9. The ship, said the captain, will have been 
driving for the last two hours. 10. In a few weeks the naked 
soldier-crab will have found a covering to protect it. 11. 
Mulligatawny soup and rice, cold lamb and mint sanoe, will 
furnish us with ho bad dinner. 

ExEBCisE 12. — Indicative eontinited. Select the Present 
Complete and Past Complete tenses r^ — 1. Dig gory has dined 
repeatedly with Duke Humphrey. 2. I had bestqwed upon 
that irresistible uncle everything I ^had ever possessed. 
3. The irost had crunched up all the trees. 4. But scarcely 
bad he from the harbour got free. 5. All the girls had 
danced in the morning, and danced out their curls. 6. The 
sportsmen have been shooting all the morning. 7. They've 
rmed his desk and letters and all, and taken the pistols 
and swords from the wall. 8. The soldiers had been drum- 
ming and fifing in the castle. 9. The attorney had his pains 
for his labour. 10. Has Mr. Simpkins called this morn- 
ing? No, he has not been here. 11. Of his architectural 
works he had never known anything. 12. On an average, ship- 
wrecks have cost us eight thousand lives within the last ten 
years. 13. The boys had been shouting and hurrahing till they 
Were quite hoarse. 14. The Arabs have excavated the roclLS 
in the deserted town of Petra into conduits, oistei-ns, theatres, 
and temples. 

Exercise 1 3. — (See Grammar, page 8, &c.) Write out the 
^second persons Singular and first persons Plural of 8^1 thA 
tenses of the Subjunctive of the Yexn virit^ 



EzEBxnsE 14. — Give the ImperatiTOB, Infimtiyds, and Parti- 
ciples, of all the Verbs in Exercise 4. 

ExEBCisE 15.* Select the ImperatiTe, Infinitire, and Parti- 
ciples : — 1. Sleep and rest, sleep and rest ; father will come to 
thee soon. 2. Blow bugle, blow ; set the wUd echoes flying. 
8. Let us observe the common case of a Chinese town in pos- 
session of British troops. 4. Mr. Pecksniff, having received a 
knock on the head, lay placidly staring at his own door. 5. 
A speculative gentleman, wishing to teach his horse to do 
without food, starved him to death. 6. ** Live upon sixpence 
a day, and earn it," was the pithy answer of Mr. Abemethy. 

7. Being in great danger, the smuggler gave up his arms, and 
surrendered. 8. *' Heave the lead," cried the captain to the 
seamen. 9. Volatile trifler I roaming from parlour to bedroom, 
like the bee ; skimming from post to pillar, like the butterfly.* 
10. Being by this time overcome by her feelings, she jerked a 
little pocket handkerchief out of her basket. 

ExEHCisE 16. — Write out the third person Singular and 
second person Plural of aU the tenses of tne Subjunctive Mood 
of the Verb toalk. 

Exercise 17. — (See Grammar, page 8, &c.) State the per- 
sons, numbers, tenses, and moods of the followingVerbs :--*l . (If) 
thou strike. 2. (If) you should have thought. 3. They were 
making. 4. (Though) we should be knowing. 5. (If) it 
have Men blowing. G. I jumped. 7. (If) they should sin?. 

8. (If) you had written. 9. You were striking. 10. (If) 
we have written. 11. (If) they should be throwing. 12, 
(Though) you should have toiled. 13. (If) we should gaze. 
14. (If) she think. 15. (If) you should be making. 16. (If) 
I had fclown. 17. They were jumping. 18. (If) he be sing- 
ins. 19. (If) you should write. 20. (If ) thou be striking. 21. 
We have thrown. 22. (Unless) I should be gazing. 23. (If) 
they be thinking. 24. (Though) it were raining. 

^ Exercise 18. — Name the tenses, with examples, of the Geriin- 
dive. Participial, Indicative, Imperative, and Subjunctive Moods 
of the Verbs in Exercise. 

Exercise 19. — (See Grammar, page 12). Write out the Parti- 
ciples of the followingVerbs:— 1. Think. 2. Make. 3. Know. 
4. Have. 5. Blow. 6. Jump. 7. Sing. 8. Write* 9. StrikQ4 
lOw Throw. 11. Tell. 12. Gaze. 

•-Isthitasefiteooef 
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ExEBCiSB 20. — ^Write ont the third persons Plural of all the 
tenses of the Subjunctiye of the above Verbs. 

ExEscisE 21. — Set down all the tenses of the Indicative 
Mood, Passive Voice, of the Verbs strike, think, make, and 
know. 

ExEBGiSE 22. — Set down all the tenses of the Subjnnclive 
Mood, Passive Voice, of the Verbs strike, think^ make, and 
know. 

Exercise 23. — (See Grammar, page 8, &c.) Set down in 
columns the first and third persons Singular Active, and first 
and third persons Plural Passive, of all the tenses of the Verbs 
strike, think, make, and know. 

Exercise 24. — Set down the Participles, Gerunds, and Infi- 
nitives, Passive Voice, of the Verbs strike, think, make, and 
know. 

Exercise 25.^-(See Grammar, page 8). Tell the person, 
number, tenses, moods, and voices of the Verbs in the foUow- 
In^ : — 1 . And if indeed I cast the brand away, surely a precious 
thing should thus be lost for ever from the earth. 2. Edward 
the Confessor made a will, appointing Duke William of Nor- 
mandy his successor. 3. Nothing could have saved the ship 
from utter destruction but the skill and courage of the captain. 

4. The lady left Abbotsford, delighted with her host. 5. At 
Vilvorde, in Belgium, Tindal, the first English translator of 
the Bible, suffered martyrdom in 1536. 6. & we, well covered 
with the night's cold mantle, at unawares may beat down 
Edward's guard. 7. You could see this, though your eyes 
were shut. 

Exercise 26. — (See Grammar, page 8, &c.) What parts of 
the Verb are the following : 1. To have been struck. 2. You 
shall have been seen. 3* If I be known. 4. He shall be made. 

5. We had been known. 6. If she were thought. 7. I was 
being struck. 8. They shall have been known. 9. Having 
been thought. 10. If it had been struck. 11. Being known. 
12. To be made. 13. If I should be struck. 14. We were 
known. 15. It shall be made. 16. If thou be struck. 
17. You shall have been known. 18. If he have been thought. 
19. Thou hadst been made. 20. If it were being made. 
21. If I should have been thought. 22. To have been known. 
83. Thou art made. 24. If you were being struck. 

Exercise 27. — (See Grammar, page 12.) Miscellaneous sen- 
tences. Active and Passive Verbs, mixed, to be parsed : 1. As 
the prince held out his amuktp catch his sister, such numbers 
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leaped in, that the boat was overset. 2. Nine years she 
wronght it, sitting In the deeps, upon the hidden bases of the 
hills. 3. If a person lying on wet straw were deprived of all 
the comforts or necessaries of life, would it not hasten death ? 
4. It would be impossible for water to perform many of those 
offices, were there no hills for it to run from, no valleys to run 
through. 5. Oh, England ! what emerald can peer, or what 
sapphire can vie with the grass of thy fields, or thy summer- 
day sky ? 6. If •you look at a map of the world, you will see, 
in the left hand upper comer of the eastern hemisphere, two 
islands lying in the sea. 7. Oh I what a happy life were mine 
undei the hollow-hung ocean green I soft are the moss beds 
under the sea ; we womd live merrily, merrily. 8. An accom- 
plished gentleman, when carving a goose, had the misfortune 
to send it entirely out of the dish into a lady's lap. 9. The 
beautiful and useful system of research in meteorology has been 
sadly interfered with by the American war. 11. 'Tis sweet to 
be awakened by the lark, or lulled by falling waters. 11. Pro- 
tected by those marshy grounds which were difficult of ap- 
E roach, the Saxons lay among the reeds and rushes, and were 
idden by the mists that rose up from the watery earth. 12. 
Oh 1 who would fight and march and countermarch, be shot for 
sixpence in a battle field, and shovelled up into a bloody trench 
where no one knows ? 

ExEBCiBE 28.— Turn the Active Verbs in Exercises 25, 26, 
and 27, into their corresponding tenses in the Passive Voice, 
and vice versa. 

Exercise 29. — (See Grammar, page 21.) 1. What is the 
function of the (i) A, of the (ii) th, of the (iii) whj in such words 
as here, hither, there, whither? Give examples. 2. Give ten 
examples of double sets of Adverbs. 3. Give twelve examples 
of Adverbs which come from Genitives and Datives. 4. How 
do you account for the 8 in such a word as forwards f 5. 
Quote three Adverbs that are old Datives, three that are old 
Accusatives, and three that are old Genitives. 

Exercise 30. — (See Grammar, page 28.) Point out the 
Dative cases of the Indirect or Remoter Obiect. I. Make me a 
cottage in the vale. 2. The parrot exclaimed, ** Give the 
knave a groat." 3. The black band brought Hubert de Burgh, a 
smith, a set of chains to be rivetted upon him. 4. Queen Matilda 
sent, within two days, the poor 0[)rnish men 3,000 marks. 
5. '* Hand the children along this way," cried the captain, in a 
voice of thunder. 6. The cruel uncle did the poor babes a 
foul wrong. 7. Will no Christian give the poor wretch a 
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penny, to keep him from Burying ? 8. In the heginning of 
this year, the appearance of the rirers promised the keen 
fisherman an abundance of fish. 9. In the year 1793, hi« 
father left the lucky fishmonger £1,000. Write down six 
additional examples. 

ExERCiBB 31. — (See Grammar, page 27.) After what Yerba 
is the usual ''sign of the Infinitive'' suppressed? 2. Do all 
Gerunds end in ing ? If not, give two ii^stances. 8. Do 
Intransitiye Verbs govern an Objective Case ? If so, give three 
instances. 4. Must the Object of a Verb or Preposition be 
always a Noun or Pronoun ? If not, ^ve^ three examples. 
5. Give three instances of the Noun bemg in appositioii to a 
sentence. 6. In what Case is foe in this sentence, **He 
returned a foe ;" in this, '* She ever dwells a perfect form in 
perfect rest/ Why ? 7. Are these sentences correct ? 
** Macaulay*s Lays are spirit-stirring;'* and *' Macaulay's Lays 
was reprinted in America." Prove they are so. 8. Show 
that this sentence is correct, " Johui with his brothers, was 
present." 

Exercise 32. — Write down, in three columns, the Nomi- 
native and the Singular and Plural Possessives in the 
following : — 1. The king's sceptre lay at the bottom of 
the river. 2. The stranger's dog did not like to have his 
mouth wiped after dinner. 3. Suddenly a tremendous up; 
roar was heard in the doe's dining-hall. 4. The un- 
fortunate prisoner received his greyhound's visits during 
four years' confinement. 5. The African, becoming joint heir 
of the mayor's vast property, abandoned his piratical life. 6. 
In Northumberland, the peasants believe in St. Cuthbert's 
beads. 7. We returned by Wilkius's arm-chair, and back to 
the second Hopper's. 8. John Keats, the poet's, birthplace, 
was at Moorfields, in London. 9. The ingenious sect of the 
phrenologists examined the inventors' skulls. 

Exercise 33.~Change, where you possibly can, the Pos- 
sessives of the above exercises into the Objective with of. 

Exercise 34. — Supply the best Verbs you can to the 
following subjects: — 1. The robber said I the man 

want. 2. The poor creatures out their hands filled 

with small copper coins. 3. Put on the disguise she ; 

it is time to go. 4. The sirocco a south-east blast, charged 
with the heat of Africa. 6. Christian, in the Pilgrim's Pro^ 
gresSf the awful court-yard of Giant Despair. 6. The 

dwarf, who nearly four feet high, yawned prodigiously. 

7. On the following morning we to Haiuey, hut we 



both y&cj tired. 8. Tiie people of Manchester, whose 
kindness of heart well known, liberally responded. 9. 

Before reaching the tree, I a boar rush rapidly alon^. 

10. It is well thou not act the sultan, he , as tlioa 

have been, eclipsed. 11. thou have this diamond, 

he ? 

EzERcisB 35. — Supply three subjects to each of the follow- 
ing Verbs: — 1.* The drove past. 2. picked 
up their baskets. 3. The flew swiftly oyer the 
lake. 4.* Didn't see the duck, Robert? 5. The 
contained a large old French map. 6. saw the 
dog trotting with his toil on high. 7. The gamekeeper said 
didn't see the hare. 8. The began to* bark at the 
beggars. 9. The woman fired when saw the brigand. 
10. The seal diyed when descried the boat's crew. 11. 
That the Red King met the death deserved is most true. 
J 2. A slave discovered the entrance, where was only five 
feet high. 13. The traveller, said, dismounted, and went 
into the inn, where met him. 14. Antonio cried aoa 
here, may shoot me if like. 

ExEBdSE 36. — (See Grammar, page 25.) Select from any 
book you are reading three examples where the subject of a 
Verb is a (a) Noun ; (6) three where a Pronoun ; (c) one where 
an Adjective; (d) three where a Gerund ; (e) three where an 
Infinitive ; (/) three where a Phrase ; {g) three where a 
Sentence. 

ExEEGiSE 37.— (See Grammar, page 25.) 1. How do yott 
account for the Verb being singular in such sentences as 
tiiese? — (o) My poverty and not my will consents. (6) There 
was racing and chasing on C!Sanobie lea. (e) Why is dust and 
ashes proud ? (d) Bread and butter is my usual breakfast. — 
2. Are the following sentences correct? (i) The public is 
respectfully informed, (ii) The cavalry of Europe are the best 
in the world. Give your reasons. — 3. What Number do Col- 
lective Nouns give the Verb when the notion of unity is 
uppermost; [p) what when plurality. 

Exercise 38. — (See Grammar, page 24.) Select the subjects 
in the following sentences, telling whether they are (a) Nouns, 
(b) Pronouns, (c) Adjectives usea as Nouns, {d) Gerunds, (0) 
Infinitives, (/) Phrase, (g) Sentence. 1. Tossing the caber 
is a game very piuoh practised in the Qighlands. 2. Daagetr 

* Some of the gaps where Pronouns are wanted can take them of 
different Genders and Nambers* 
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Is deprived of half its terrors if we meet it face to face. 3. 
In the province of New Branswick he began life as a squatter. 
4. One of the officers of the 42 nd drew his knife across the 
panther's throat. 5. In the neighbourhood of the promontory- 
appears a remarkable eminence. 6. The very music of the 
name has gone into our being. 7. To make one's way through 
the Mammoth cave in Kentucky, unaided and alone, is a feat 
few can perform. 8. That Mary, the maid of the inn,«was a 
fearless woman, is beyond doubt. 9. A willow keeps a 
patient watch over the stream that creeps windingly by it. 
10. In the picturesque old town of Bouen there is a statue of 
Joan of Arc in the market place. 11. Some affirm that the 
Welsh pursued the English into the sea, and slew them there. 

ExEBCisE 39. — (See Grammar, page 24.) Supply appropriate 
Verbs (and thus form simple sentences) to the following 
Collective Nouns: — (a) Clergy, (6) crew, (c) cavalry, {d) flock, 
(e) covey, (/) multitude, {g) people, (h) money, (i) cod, (j) 
army, {k) pack (of hounds), (l) horde, (m) the church, (n) 
squadron, (o) band. 

ExEEoisB 40. — (See Grammar, page 17.)* Supply the appro- 
priate Pronouns in the following sentences : — 1 . It was 
and not , that did it. 2. The priests praised the confessor 
when was gone. 3. And ever as he mingled with the 

crew and heard talking. 4. Go yonder, to my brother, 

and tell to come to . 5. should not forget the 

honest name of Gilbert. 6. The sportsman told that 

the game was at hand. 7. Below lay the beach, around 

a wide vacant moor, above scowled the dark 

wintry sky. 8. Philip sadly said, "As have waited all 
my life, well may wait a little longer." 

Exercise 41. — (See Grammar, page 27.) 1. What is Noun.. 
Apposition? 2. What Verb-Apposition ? 3. What Factitive- 
Apposition ? — Select the Noun-apposites, Verb-apposites, and 
Factitive-apposites in the followmg : — 1. Peter the Hermit 
preached the first crusade. 2. Haruld, the joiner, is a clevet 
man. 3. The mayor entertained Mr. Van den Bosch, the 
ambassador. — See Book IL^ Exercise 73, for the remaining 
sentences^' of the exercise. 

ExEHcisE 42.— (See Grammar, page 28.) 1. Tell the only 
words that can govern. 2. Tell the chief laws of all govern- 
ment. — See Book //., Exercise 32, for the remainder of the 
exercise, 

* Vary the Fronoaos: use those of different persofUk 



EtIERCiBE 43. — (See Qrammar, page 21.) Supply the Ad- 
rerbs omitted in the folio wing sentences, and compare them if 
Ton can. 1. The land joorney from Algiers has many 
oifficidties in it, as the roads are impassable. 2. 

is something sublime in the aspeut of heather 

boming at night. 3. Amidst the close and 
matted gprass the lark sits in her straw^built cup. 4. 

The sun was beginning to show himself aboye the 

stunted pines, on the sandy plain. 5. Pompey's pillar, ninety- 
five feet high, is polished, but it is 
shivered at one side. 6. The town of Bombay is a' 
mile in length, and a quarter of a mile broad in the 
widest part. 7. And the tale he uttered 

credited at first. 8. For these wonders Dnnstan had 
been denounced by his enemies. 9. Bergen is a 

built town ; all the houses are constructed of wood, 

and painted. 

ExEROTBE 44. — (See Grammar, page 21). Select the Adverbs 
from the following sentences, and compare each of them, if 
possible. 1. This usefully constructed packet contained a 
genealogical tree. 2. All dogs should certainly have plenty 
of good wholesome fruit. 3. Soon after, the people saw the 
poor animal sorrowfully at the same post. 4. This e1eph3nt 
18 still quoted in the provinces as a model of friendship. 5. 
When I go to the land of my fathers, this young man shall 
always be your chief. 6. Downward, from his mountain 
eorge, stept the long-hair'd, long-bearded solitary, brown, 
K)oking hardly human, strangely clad. 7. The Tay, though 
considerably diminished in importance in many places^ is a 
very noisy companion. 8. The towns, scattered here and there 
on the banks of Lake Como, are romantically situated among 
forests of walnut and chesnut trees. 9. Tiio tomb of Sultan 
Mahmoud, at Constantinople, is a beautiful building, entirely 
composed of white marble, and only recently built. 

-Exercise 45. — (See Grammar, page 33.) Rule 7. — Point 
out the Dative and Nominative Absolutes in the following 
sentences: — 1. The natives ascended a high hill, through a 
difficult and steep road ; which ending, they came to a smaU 
and agreeable plain. 2. The Jaffeteen Islands are dangerous 
for ships sailing in the night, because the water, rushing 
Tiolently through the channels, prevents their turning quickly. 
(Does the above sentence contain a Noun Absolute?) 3. No 
rarther news having been heard of the *' Midge.'' the crew 
returned. 4. The weather being hot, the negroes were prevented 
from working. A. — Select twelve sentences like tne aboTOf 
£rom any book you may be reading. 
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Exercise 46. — (See Grammar, page 29.) Rale 8. — ^Potnt 
oat the Adjectiyes, Nouns, and Verbs that govern the Gerunds 
in the following sentences : — 1. The goyemor's seryants told 
them to fire upon the soldiers. 2. The brooding Bwallo'tva 
ding, as if to snow me their sunny backs, and twit me with 
the spring. 3. The nurse, wishing to see the ci^, stepped out 
of the boat. 4. The bleak wind of March made her tremble 
and shiyer. (Is there any Gerund in the above seuAeDQe?) 
6. At half-past seven they left the river, and began to asoead 
the mountains. 6. The villagers, anxious to increase their 
stock of fuel, snatched at the timber as it floated past. 7. 
The wounded shark had borne the loss of his brains with great 
composure, but, eager to get a mouthful, he jumped right out 
of the water. A. — Supply the Gerunds to the following, using 
any Verbs you like \—-{o>) weary ^ fb) enamoured^ (c) taste, (a) 
verged, (ej grefidy^ ffj primd^ (g) yladf (hj ignorant^ (i) t'ntent, 
(jj consonant. 

ExEBasE 47. — (See Grammar, page 30.) Rule 9. — ^Pinnt 
oot the Datives in the following sentences : — 1. But why do I 
talk of Death I that phantom of grisly bone, I hardly fear his 
terrible shape, it seems so like my own. 2. The water, like a 
witch's oils, burnt blue, and green, and white. 8. The stamp 
of the mast flew up into the sky, like a javelin launched from 
a giant's hand. A. — Make six sentences, using the Derivatives 
or Inflections of near and like. 

Exercise 48.— (See Grammar, page 20.) Rule 10. — 1. Give 
ten instances of Compounded Prepositions. 2. Make ten sen • 
tences with them. 

Exercise 49- — (See Granunar, page 30.) Rule 11. — A. 
Write out ten Intransitive Verbs to which, when Prepositions 
are added, thev become Transitive. B. — Make ten sentences, 
using the Verbs you select in A. 

Exercise 50. — (See Grammar, pages 86, 37.) 1. How may 
you distinguish a Gerund from an Infinitive ? Give three in* 
stances of each. 2. In how many ways may worth be used ? 
Give examples. 3. What are the positions of a Sulneot and 
Object in a sentence ? (aj Can they have any other ? If so, 
give an example of each. 4. Give three ijostances of " No ** 
as an Adverb; of " No" aa An Adjective. 
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